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CARTELS are threatening world business 
again. But this time the UN may have 
the antidote in ECOSOC 


* CHANCELLOR ADENAUER will face the 
test in West Germany’s election this fall. 
Will his good record be enough, or is the 


4 NEW IDEAS for better plant design are 
management’s answer to today’s high 
building costs 


EYES AND EARS, like other instruments 
your employees use, work better when 
cared for. Here is a plan to protect them 
—and yourself 


COMPOSING MACHINE sets type photo- 
graphically from punched card, uses an 
unskilled operator. It may answer prin- 
ters’ prayers 


@ PLASTIC TAPES—There are over 600 of 
them now; all defy nature. They do not 
corrode, erode, or decompose 


<> 
DOW LATEXES FOR THE PAINT 
AND PAPER INDUSTRIES 


New and exciting latex materials create big markets 


for paints and printing papers 
| | £ Pal 








Improving the products of industry is the never-ending for easy-to-use household latex paints. 
as { ) \ "6 , - i ay “a "s “| ~~ 7 ‘ i 7~ P hel ry” ad . . . 
task of Dow’s Research I thor itories. ‘Today, industry i [he addition of Dow Latexes in paper coatings imparts 
able to make new kinds of paints and finer papers because ‘ eae 
extra smoothness, high gloss and unusual flexibility. Dow 
of Dow-developed latexes. > 
; ' Latexes will enable you to offer papers that will achieve 
Jow Latexes are now being use -ading paint pr ‘ers . . 
“ itexes are now being used by leading paint pro« — better printing results and have a_ brighter, fresher 
to give water-base paints superior toughness, water im- 


permeability, alkali and grease resistance. Users find that 
cleaning up takes only minutes because latex paint rinses We invite your inquiries regarding Dow Latexes and the 


appearance. 


off the brush or roller with ordinary tap water. Advan- potential they offer in creating new markets and improved 
tages like these are creating new and profitable markets products. Write to Dept. EX 3-88. 


Dow produces more than 600 chemicals including industrial and agricultural chemicals . . . fine chemicals 


for the pharmaceutical trade and many other industries . . . chemicals basic to progress and industry, 


Look to DOW for high quality chemicals 


GLYCOLS have numerous applications SUBSTITUTED PHENOLS, derived 
They are used as solvents, moisture control from one of Dow’s basic industrial chemicals 
igents, and antifreeze agents. Propylene Gly- phenol, find a variety of uses, including protes 

col, U.S.P. is of particular interest to phar- tive coatings, to which they impart durability, 
maceutical and cosmetics manufacturers. good drying characteristics and high gloss 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 
Midland, Michigan, U.S.A.; 21 Dreikoenigstrasse, Zurich 2, Switzerland, Cable: Dowintal 


DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED 
Midlend, Michigan, U.S.A.; Edificio Artigas, Montevideo, Uruguay, Cable: Dowpanam 





MODEL TL-10 WHEEL LOADER 


Hydraulic-operated bucket — ¥% cv. 
yd. (standard). Other buckets and in- 
terchangeable attachments available. 


Allis-Chaimers gasoline engine, 46 
brake hp. 


Four forward speeds — to 18 mph, 
Four reverse — te 28.5 mph. 


Weight — 11,400 Ib, 
Heavy-duty throughout. 


Maximum clearance under bucket 
hinge — @ ft, 10 in, 


A Sturdy, 


With Torque Converter Drive 
and 
Clutch-Type Transmission 


The Tractomotive TL-10 Loader provides a 
wide range of usefulness to contractors and 
industry in handling materials of many kinds, 
swiftly and economically. Equipped with a 
34 cu. yd. standard bucket, hydraulically op- 
erated, it has four forward and four reverse 
speeds — up to 18.0 mph. forward; to 28.5 
mph. reverse. 


Hydraulic torque converter drive insures 
smooth, continuous crowding action and a 
steady flow of power to drive wheels; wheei 
spinning is practically eliminated. Specially de- 
signed clutch-type transmission eliminates gear 
shifting on most loading jobs — operator uses 
only foot throttle and bucket levers to load. A 
single lever controls direction of travel — a 


push for forward, a pull for reverse. Turning 
radius is only eleven feet at tip of bucket... 
the TL-10 works in restricted areas. 

The TL-10 Loader is sold by Allis-Chalmers 
distributors. For full information on this new 
materials handling unit, consult the Allis- 
Chalmers distributor in your area. 


The TL-10 Leeder is manufactured by 
Tractomotive Corporation, Deerfield, Ill., U. $. A 


LUIS: CHALMERS ) 


(fl Dept. MH753 — Tractor Division — Milwovkee 1, U. S$. A, 
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BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 





_ Link-Belt Research and Engineering .. . Working for Industry 
r 


Making farming easier ... more. profitable 


Since 1875, LINK-BELT has worked hand-in-hand 
with America’s farm machinery manufacturers 
to step up farm production. 


INK-BELT met a basic farm ma- 
L chinery need with its first prod- 
uct—a detachable-link chain that 
could be serviced in the field. Today 
Link-Belt supplies many products that 
serve as basic components for prac- 
tically every farm machine you can 
name 

Link-Belt screw conveyors handle 
grain, straw and various materials in 
combines, balers, spreaders and other 
implements. Link-Belt precision bear- 
ings provide free-rolling support for 


shafts of all descriptions. And from 
the complete Link-Belt line of chains 
and sprockets, manufacturers select 
the specific chain best-suited for their 
particular drive or conveying need. 
But Link-Belt’s contribution doesn’t 
end on the farm. In mines. mills and 
factories as well—you'll find Link- 
Belt equipment at work. Wherever 
materiais must be moved or power 
transmitted, these quality products 
have proved their efficiency and long 


life under the toughest conditions. 


Drive and 
Conveyor Chains 


py 


Screw Conveyors Bearings 








LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Engineers » Manufacturers + Exporters of Machinery 
for Conveying Materials and Transmitting Power 
Established 1875 


EXPORT DIVISION 


2686 Woolworth Bidg.. New York 7, U.S.A 
Address: Linkbelt——New York 
Representatives listed on opposite page 


+ Cable 


ONE SOURCE... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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Representatives Throughout the World 


Angola, Azores, Madeira Islands— Alfredo 
Alves & Ca. (Filhos), Lisbon, Portugal ] 
Argentina—Generai Electric S.A.. Buenos 


Aires and Rosario 
Australia—Link-Belt Company Pty. Ltd., 
Sydney + Malleable Castings Pty 
Limited, Marrickville . . 
Belgium, Luxemburg & Belgian Congo— the best f 48 b 
en, lomates @ 1 £ a 4% rom usiness magazines——see 
Brazil—Cia. Importadora de Maquinas 
“Comac"’, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte « Figueras S/A 
Engenheiros & Importadores, Porto V | 
Alegre, Pelotas, Florianopolis and orume 8 July 1953 Number 7 
Cacho¢ira do Sul « Oscar Amorim, 
Comercio S/A., Recife and Natal 
British Guiana—J. N. Harriman & Co., 
Ltd., Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I 
Canada—Link-Beit Limited, Toronto 
Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg FEATURES 
Swastika, Hamilton, Elmira, Halifax 
c 1Z genci ami Ss H 
ee CU Lae Cartels: UN Fights Them. 
China—Li Ya Industrial Development ’ 4 
Corp. (H.K.) Ltd., Hong Kong West Germany's Big Year. 
Chile—Gildemeister, S.A.C., Santiago, ; 
Coquimbo, Ovalle, Valparaiso, Concep- Mexican Success Story 
cion, Victoria, Temuco, Valdivia, Rio 
pune Quomme Puerto Varas, Puerto Better Plants Are the Trend. 
Montt, Punta Arenas ° 
Colombia—Tecnica Colombiana S.A., Better Jacks for Slip-Form Method. 
Bogota, Medellin, Cali Barranquilla, ° . 
Manizales, Bucaramanga and Pasto Fats Find Plastics Outlet. 
Costa Rica—Grace & Co., C.A., San Jose ‘ 
Cuba— Woodward, Gilbert & Cia., Havana Eyes and Ears in Industry. 
Denmark—Hakon Gertsen, Copenhagen K . 
Dominican Republic and Haiti—-F. A. Ortiz New Photographic Typesetter . . 
& Co., Inc., San Juan 5, Puerto Rico . 
Ecuador--Ferrum, 8.A., Guayaquil & Quito New Plastic Tapes 
El Salvador—Grace & Co., San Salvador 4 : 
Sealed -Snehaenindeneten, See, Improving Your Diesels 
Devonshire (Agricultural Chains only) 
Finland— Industria Osakeyhtio, Helsingfors 
France—C. Comiot, Paris 
Ginnes-<Etienis Tem Baiets Co.. Athens AVIATION, TRANSPORTATION FOOD PROCESSING 
Gapéctonpe, 9.0.5 Pierre Langlois Converted Fans Cool Engines os New Method Kills Hogs. 
Gastemntie—Gress 06.0 A . Costes Developments Affect Automobile. .... More Cold Storage Space. . 
Hawaii—Honolulu Iron Works Co Air-Freight Cost Cut. : Checks Fumigation Efficiency 
Honolulu; Hilo Iron Works, Hilo 


= w faji-s 4 - CHEMISTRY, METALLURGY METALWORKING 


ee ee en Makes Rore Zirconium ; Straightline Tool Production 
India—Kilburn & Co. Ltd., Calcutta New Gas Life for Solids Forms Thin Magnesium 
Bombay, New Delhi, Madras, Kan : : : 
Ahmedabad ~ 7 — eae Chemical Plates Nickel. . High-Speed Welding 
Israel—Manfred Gottesmann, Tel Aviv 
ione Ricambi, S.p.A., Turin CONSTRUCTION MINING, PETROLEUM 
and Rome P 
Reginald Aitken Ltd.. Kingston Builds Low-Cost Roads... .. Heated Screens Pay Off 
nited Engineers, Ltd., Ipoh Cold Alaska No Problem... Fluid Catalytic Cracker Simplified. 


imp Malacca, Seremban ° 
ae, — Protect Slab Floors From Frost. . Coal Mines Yield Gas 








Martinique—Maurice Hayot & Cie 
Fort-de-Prance ELECTRICITY, POWER PLANT MANAGEMENT 
Mexico--The Genera! Supply Co. SJ 
Mexico D 7.0 istavo Rodriguez Reduce Errors Through Pictures . Sell Machine Tools in the U.S... 
Monterrey *_¢ 
Morocco, French—-S.E.R.I.M.A Efficiency Plus - Many Uses for Tape Recorders 
Casablanca Adds Life to Poles Quality Control Cuts Rejects 
Netheriands- J. H. Kimman Technische 
Hande!maatschappij, N. V., Rotterdam 
New Zealand Don n Sales rp., Ltd ELECTRONICS TEXTILES 
a Sees Television Saves Work, Space. . Increases Bobbin Weight 
Nicaragua—Grace & Co., C anagu Radio Finds Own Stations - lron-Curtain Textile Machines 
meena — Weare SVS... Aim Clock Radio Uses Subminiatures...... Embroicers 15 yd. of Fabric 
Pakistan—-Kilburn & Co 
arachi, Lahore and Chittag 4 
Panama—Agencias Lumina 8 lame 
Paraguay—Sociedad Anonima Comer 1 
Manuel! Ferreira, Asuncior DEPARTMENTS 
Peru—Gross Equipment S.A., Lim 
Arequipa and Chiclayo ° - 
Philippine Islands—The Earnshaws Docks PE iin cua wen Technical Shorts 


a Washington Report . New Products 


al—Alfredo lve: ¢ Ca Filhos * ’ 
aT" This Month's How To....... Management Report 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Isiands--F. A 7 
Ortiz & Co., Inc., San Juan 5 Production Ideas 4 
Puerto Rico 
Singapore— United Engineers Lid 
Singapore 
Spain, Canary & Balearic Islands, 
agra we ay vg ~~ a. Spain Harry $. Wharen Joseph A. Cohn Arthur R. Poutray W. Howe Sadler 
in rica yno 4 i vain " . : . . 
Surinam—N. V. Ingenieursbureau H Editor Assistant Editor Assistant Editor Publications Manager 
Van Dijk, Paramaribo and New Nickerie 
Sweden—Aktiebolaget Fr. Ramstrom Walter H. Diamond J. K. Van Denburg, Jr. George B. Bryant, Jr. Boyd France 
Harnosand and Stockholm ’ , ‘ 
Gabtensiatd Eales Pine, Bestel 2 Trends’ Editor Editor, World News Washington Bureau Washington Bureau 
Taiwan—Li Ya Industrial Development 
Corp. (H.K.) Ltd 


Zone—S.E.R.1.M.A., 
TiCasablanes, French iMoroseo July 1953 McGRAW-HILL DIGEST Vol. B—No. 7 
Thailand (Siam) —International Engineer- 
ing Co., Bangkok 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, Member — Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St Lucia, Tobago—J. N. Harriman & Co Published monthly by McGraw-Hill International Corporation for circulation in all countries of 
Ltd., Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I the world except the United States*and Canada. Publication office: 99-129 North Broadway, Albany 
Union of South Africa, Southwest Africa, 1, N. Y., U.S. A. Executive and editorial offices: 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Curtis W. OT al Chairman of the Board; Willard T Chevalier, President; Eugene P 
and Mozambique—Link-Belt Africa s > : : . 4 
Limited, Springs, Transvaal « Edward enior Vice-President; Joseph A. Gerardi, Treasurer; John C. Cooke, Secretary; J. 
L. Bateman Ltd.. Johannesburg Vice-President Publications Division; K. Presbrey Bliss, Vice-President and Director of Advertis- 
Durban and Bulawayo, S. R ing; J. E. Blackburn, Jr., Director of Circulation. 
Uruguay—General Electric S.A Subscriptions may be ordered through Director of Circulation, through local book dealer, or 
Montevideo : ‘ McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., McGraw-Hill House, 95 Farringdon St., London, E. C. 4 ( British 
Venezuela—Ortiz & Mejia C.A., Caracas only). Subscription rates: $5 for 1 year, $8 for 2 years, or $10 for 3 years; single copy 50¢ (U.8 
Western Samoa, Fiji and Tonga Apt currency). Entered as second-class matter January 1, 1953, at the post office at Albany, N. Y., 
Fletchers (South Seas) Limited = under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1963 by McGraw-Hill International Corporation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. Reproduction of items in full or part without written 
A A — permission prohibited in all parts of the world. 
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MACHINERY 
SERVES 
THE WORLD 


- +» FOR POWER AND LIGHT 


«+» FOR SAILING THE SEAS 


a a 


- «+» FOR IMPROVING RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


AND FOR PROCESSING THE 
EARTH’S ORES AND MINERALS 
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JOHANNESBURG 
8, rve du Boccoder P.O. Box 4139 
Dealers in Principal Trading Areas Throvghout the World 
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Guests leaving at 6 a.m. 
meant work past midnight 
for the hotel’s accountants. 


Luthjes Langham Hotel in Johannes- 
burg, known for the all-around excel- 
lence of its service, is a South African 
clearing house for visitors from all over 
the world. And with Johannesburg 
now the major stepping-off place for 
tourists and businessmen arriving in 
South Africa, business was never better. 
Yet A. C. Gelardi, Operational Man- 
ager of Amalgamated African Hotels 
Ltd., was worried. Increasing demands 
for accommodation had swamped the 
Langham’s hand accounting methods. 
Staff members were working hours 
overtime to have bills ready for de- 
parting guests. Worse yet, greater 
tourist-business traffic was expected. 
Could this accounting bottleneck be 
broken? For expert advice, Mr. Gelardi 
and his Chief Accountant, Mr. C. Hill, 
called the Burroughs man. After studying 
the problem, he suggested that the new 
Series F-100 Burroughs Sensimatic Ac- 
counting Machine could turn the trick. 
Result? With the new Sensimatic in 
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operation, overtime is eliminated. Guests’ 
bills are available sooner in neater form, 
The Sensimatic also services sundry debt- 
ors, revenue accounts, bar, restaurant and 
valet service figures. Langham’s account- 
ing department is ready to manage new 
increases in transit traffic. 

What about you? If new business is 
choking your accounting system and over- 
time costs are rising, call the Burroughs 
man. He knows the systems and machines 
that get work done faster and with less 
effort. He represents the world’s broadest 
line of modern machines for business ree- 
ord keeping: Adding, Calculating, Ac- 
counting, Billing and Statistical, Cash 
Registers. 

Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities around the world. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


US.A. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE IN ANY 
FIELD OF BUSINESS FIGURES... 


CALL THE: 





Mr. C. HILL, Chief Accountant of 
Amalgamated African Hotels Ltd., Jo- 
hannesburg, studies the new Burroughs 
Sensimatic in the Langham Hotel. With 
him (standing) is Mr. M. Wahlberg, 
the Burroughs man who helped solve 
the Case of the Transient Visitor. 


*aurroughs MAN 





Here’s power and drive 
for the extra-hard truck jobs! 
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NEW 4-Wheel Drive 
INTERNATIONALS 


Now the well-known stamina and performance that 
have made International the leader in the heavy-duty 
truck field can be had in 4-wheel drive units! 


Plan to see these two models—the R-140-4x4, with 
11,000 Ibs. gross vehicle weight rating, and R-160-4x4, 
16,000 Ibs. GVW. Model R-140-4x4 is ideal as general 
off-highway utility truck with pickup or stake body 
~—and front-mounted winch if desired. 

Now you can have International 4-wheel drive 
power to handle various off-highway cargoes. Re- 
gardiess of weather or terrain, these Internationals 


INTERNATIONAL 


Better Living through Better Roads 


Typical of demanding 
off-highway hauling 
harvesting sugar cane with 
model R-160-4x4. 


are ready to master the “impossible” hauling jobs. 


See your International Truck distributor for all 
details. Find out now about the new International 
economy and performance in the 4-wheel drive field. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT COMPANY 


World-wide distributor of products manufactured by 
the International Harvester Company in the U.S.A. and 
by affiliated subsidiaries in Canada, the United King- 
dom, France, Germany, Sweden, Mexico and Australia. 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 1, U.S. A. 


TRUCKS 
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BUSINESS 





TRENDS 


PROFITS OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS are 
running close to the all-time high recorded in 1950. 
Earnings for the first quarter reached the third 
best mark in history. They exceeded those for a 
corresponding period a year ago by 10%. 


Sales also are at a peak. Volume is up 15% over the 
first 4 months of 1952. Only one firm in five runs 
behind last vear’s figures. A change is not ex- 


pected in the trend before autumn. 


Industrial production will remain at the postwar 
peak for a few more months. Signs are already 
evident that output is beginning to level off. Steel, 
aluminum, rubber and chemical manufacturers 
remain optimistic. They expect heavy civilian 
demand for some time. But watch for cutbacks by 
fall 


Radio and television producers chalked up the 
largest gains, profit-wise. Their earnings have 
jumped nearly 300° in 1953. Television output 
in the first quarter is 70% higher than for a 
similar period last vear. Number of radios manu 


factured is up 22‘ 


‘ 


Earnings in the aircraft industry have climbed 
124%. You ean count on the current level of 
output for the rest of the vear. Electrical equip 
ment and food products corporations also show 


healthy Increases 


Next in line are the automobile and auto parts 
producers, with a 22 jump in profits. Thus far 
in 1953, 25% more cars have come off the assembly 
line than during the 1952 peak. Production 

schedules for July to September call for nearly 


2-million This would be the greatest quarterly 


volume on reeord 


But the glut of unsold used cars on the market 
means a decided drop in the third quarter. To 
counteract the expected dip next year, automobile 
manufacturers will make substantial improvements 
in brakes, headlights, and steering apparatus. De 
mand for trucks will hold steady until winter. 
Output is 4,000 per week ahead of last year. 


Utilities and railroads make a considerable contribu- 
to the over-all rise in earnings. This was evident 
in the 1950-1951 period when all profit records 
were broken. These two industries are almost com 
pletely exempt from the excess profits law. 


Tobacco and building materials companies also are 
thriving. In the latter industry, construction is up 
oa 


7%. This is significant as it is a barometer of U.S 
business conditions. Tremendous gains are pro 
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jected in commercial buildings, highways, and 


bridges. Home building, however, may fall about 
10%. 


Textile profits continue the ascent begun in 1952. 
Mill consumption of the four leading fibers 
rayon, silk, cotton, and wool—stays high. Output 
will average about 3% more than in 1952. But 
proposed purchases by the U.S Army of clothing 

from overseas exporters may reverse the upward 


trend in production 


Long-term growth prospects are behind optimism 
for increased profits in the chemical industry 
Excessive inventories have kept this year’s advance 
down to 644%. A decline in production may be 


encountered before 1954 


Coal producers suffer the worst earnings setback 
Their profits have slumped 54% in 1953. They 
will continue to join the independent oil producers 
in fighting for high import quotas on foreign 

Karm-equipment companies are the 

lleavy 


petroleum 
only other group absorbing stiff losses 
crop surpluses caused their misfortune 


Wealth held by consumers has risen more than 50% 
since end of World War II. It now exeeeds 
$800-billion. Nearly 30 is in the liquid form ; 6% 
is in insurance. One-half of the families in the 
country have a net worth over $7,500, Thus, con 
sumer purchasing power will be a major factor in 
holding corporate profits at the present rate for 


some time 


U. 8. AIR FREIGHT flown back and forth across 
the North Atlantic reached 18.5-million Ib. on 1952 
This compares with 5.4-million in 1947, But the 
percentage of total cargo carried by American 

oreign 


"7 ¢ 


mor 9 
fou? to oe ‘ 


planes fell sharply from 
airlines now account for 62.7% of over-all volume 
Back in 1949, U.S. planes flew 319 all-cargo flights 
across the Atlantic, or 81% of the total. By last 


vear, the situation had practically reversed 


American companies are finally awakening to the 
ever-growing importance of moving cargo by air 
They have set their target for 650-million Ib 
annually. In their bid for air-freight supremacy 
the airlines intend to lower rates. Also, cargo 
planes will be made more easily available to satisfy 


demand 


Most frequent air-cargo users in U. 8. are manu 
facturers of items whose value warrants additional 
freight expense. Producers of drugs and automo 
bile and machine parts are the principal firms 
resorting to ocean air transport. Sample goods 


also are regularly shipped by air. 





The Results of half 


acentury 
of Experience 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
© Electrical & Mechanical © Printing Presses 
Equipment for Power © Wires, Cables, Malleable & 
Plants & Substations Steel Castings 
© Civil Engineering & © Refractometers & Electron 
Building Equipment Microscopes 
© Mining Machinery © Electrical & Optical Measuring 
© Transportation Equipment Instruments 
e Light Bulbs 


© Conveying Equipment 
© Communications Equipment ¢ Household Electric Appliances 


© Chemical Industry Equipment 
© Refrigerating Equipment 


il | 
| MN 


ly 


! 


Tokyo Japan 
Cable Address: “HITACHY TOKYO” All Codes Used 
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WASHINGTON 





REPORT 


WORLD TRADE WINDS, as Washington sees it, 
are setting toward more East-West trade and 
against expanding commerce with ‘‘dollar mar- 
ket.”’ The protectionist offensive in Congress and 
the peace offensive in Moscow are the two big 
forces behind the shift. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is awaiting 
action by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
There is a chance now there will be no action on 
it until a fall session—if then. Failure to renew 
the law by year’s end could lead to a tariff war in 
the West. Postwar GATT trade agreements will 
cease to be binding next January 1 if the President 
is not given power to renew them. 


U. 8. trade barriers are bound to go up even if the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is extended. 
Tariff boosts are built into the law in the escape 
clause. There is no chance of knocking that out 
this year, little likelihood of doing so next year. 


The Joint Congressional Executive Committee being 
set up to study long-term U. 8S. commercial policy 
will be dominated by high-tariff men and probably 
will turn in conservative recommendations. Just 
how conservative they will be will depend on who 
appoints the chairman—the President or Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress. 


Moscow’s peace offensive, meanwhile, is fanning 
Europeans’ hopes of finding alternative markets 
and sources of supply in the East. There is more 
and more evidence that the Kremlin will encourage 
selective increases in trade with Western Europe 
and Southeast Asia to achieve specific political 
objectives. 


Europeans’ fears of an early U. 8. recession will 
lend support to efforts to insulate their economies 
from the U.S. business cycle and to tie them closer 
to Communist markets. 


Senator McCarthy’s drive against Allied, particu 
larly British, trade with Red China may not 
reverse the trend, might even accelerate it. The 
senator wants to stop all trade with China, not 
only exports of strategie goods. 


The British will not go along with this. But 
McCarthy is getting a lot of support in the U. S. 
He may succeed in pushing the administration into 
demanding a total China trade embargo from its 
allies. 


That might destroy the complex fabrie of inter- 
Allied agreements for controlling strategic exports 
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to China whieh has been negotiated in the last 2 
vears. The net result might well be more, not less, 


Allied trade with Peking. 


The China trade issue will be injected into Congres- 
sional debates on the foreign-aid bill. Support is 
building up in Congress for denying aid to nations 
trading with Red China. The administration prob- 
ably will be able to eliminate any such provision, 
but it might be squeezed into the bill. The China 
trade issue, at the least, will be an effective argu 
ment for cutting aid drastically. 


No dramatic increase in the over-all volume of 
trade with the Soviet bloe will take place, despite 
the general trend in that direction. Major economic 
emphasis in the Soviet empire since the war has 
been on achieving self-sufficiency. Foreign trade 
inevitably is a marginal factor in a rigidly planned 
economy. Also, the prewar Central European trad- 
ing community on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
has been largely liquidated. 


What you will probably see is an increase in the 
number of one-shot trade deals between East and 
West, particularly deals with the Soviet Union 
itself. Everything indicates that the Kremlin will 
use trade as a major weapon in the struggle with 
the free world. That was the theme of Stalin’s last 
official pronouncements. 


But Moscow’s trade offers will be aimed at specific 
political objectives. The offers will get headlines 
but will have little effect on the total volume of 
world trade. Look for the Kremlin, for example, 
to offer to buy products in Western Europe that 
are shut out of the dollar market by U.S. trade 
barriers. But the Russians probably will still try 
to tie such purchases to purchases of strategie 


goods. 


The pattern is apt to be even more complicated in 
the Far East. Already, for instance, the Russians 
are offering agricultural machinery to Pakistan in 
quantity at moderate prices. Apparent objective 
is to cut the Japanese out of the Pakistan market 
and put more pressure on Tokyo to trade with 
Red China. 


But the trend toward less free-world trade with the 
dollar market will affect more than East-West 
trade patterns. It will put pressure on Western 
Europe, the Commonwealth, perhaps Japan and 
Latin America to tighten trading relations among 
themselves. Some U. 8. officials foresee the forma 
tion within the next few years of a ‘‘neutral’’ 
trading block between the dollar and the Com- 
munist markets. An expanded European Payments 
Union might provide the financial framework. 





FOR PRECISION 


PLUS PRODUCTION... 
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LD mass production methods are not enough to satisfy a market that is 
demanding both quality and lower prices. 

Only through modern precision-production techniques can a manufacturer 
hope to use this two-edged sword to his own advantage! 

Because of this need for a productive method of generating precision 
... the Microhoning process was evolved. For a quarter of a century the 
Micromatic Hone Corporation, working with industry, has led the honing 
field in the development of equipment that would productively finish parts 
within the ever-shrinking tolerances of new designs and standards. 

This applied precision-adeptness of the Microhoning process is “PRECIS- 
O-NIZING”. 

In one economical operation Microhoning abrades stock rapidly and 
efficiently with a minimum of heat to generate— 






























—bores that are round and straight 
—accurate diametric size 
—a functional characterized (cross-hatch pattern) surface 
finish that is free of smeared or distorted material. 
The processing of sewing machine parts is an example of PRECIS-O- 
NIZING. 


rr ee 





Microhoning equipment is available to handle all kinds and sizes af parts 
. . » from soft non-ferrous metals to hardened steel and special alloys... 
from .078 to 60 inches in diameter and from 4 inches to 75 feet in length. 


MICROHONING = STOCK REMOVAL + GEOMETRY + SIZE CONTROL + SURFACE FINISH 


-_ 





~ Rap mart ls ie a in sith aii ’ 
MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION © _ 8100 Schoolcraft, Detroit 4, Michigan, U.S.A. 
ENGLAND FRANCE ITALY AUSTRALIA CANADA 
A. A. JONES & SHIPMAN, LTD. ETABS, BURTON FILS S.p.A. EMANUELE MASCHERPA McPHERSON’S LTD. MICROMATIC HONE LTD. 
Narborough Road South 16, Place Jacques Bonsergeim Vie Pergolesi 20 260 Kent Si. 330 Grand River Avenve 
Leicester Paris, Xe Milano Melbourne, Victoria Brontford, Ontario 
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Not all cartels died because of World War Il. There are still enough of 


them alive to control a sizeable piece of world trade 


A UN group, ECOSOC, knows this. So it will set up an international con- 


trol body that will try to curb restrictive business practices like cartels 


It's still too early to tell how effective the new organization will be. About 


its only penalty: unfavorable publicity—An original Digest article 


artels: UN Fights Them 


Pravate CURBS on international 
trade are on the receiving end of 
an offensive by the United Nations 
Economic and _ Social Council 
(ECOSOC). The council is con- 
sidering a recommendation by a 
special committee to set up inter- 
national machinery to wage diplo- 
matic warfare on private agree- 
ments designed to restrain trade. 
Its decision one way or the other 
will come during its meeting 
in Geneva (June 30 to August 7). 

In the past, international trust 
busting has been considered a 
“never, never” land into which 
only quixotic idealists would think 
of venturing. But the officials who 
for 2 force the 

proposal convinced 


labored years to 
ECOSOC 
that restrictive business practices 
threaten economic expansion. 

True, World War II exploded the 
brain and snipped the 
tentacles of many of the giant in- 
ternational cartels of the 20’s and 
30’s. But international 
business agreements still control 
a wide band of free-world trade. 

U.S. State Department has evi- 
dence that over 20 major inter- 
national flourishing 
today outside the U. S. And the 
U.S. government since the war has 
taken legal action against 40 odd 
allegedly 


are 


centers 


restrictive 


cartels are 


business arrangements 
restricting international trade in 
which American companies were 


involved. 
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There is reason to believe, too, 
that if and as government shackles 
on trade are dropped, private busi- 
nesses will try to replace them 
with their own controls. Western 
European steelmakers, for ex- 
ample, met recently in Paris and 
drafted an _ export-price-fixing 
agreement. They are reported to 
have agreed as well on a plan to 
divide the internal Western 
European market. 

These facts spurred the UN to 
try to devise international curbs 
on restrictive business practices. 
ECOSOC set up a com- 
mittee in September 1951 of repre- 

nations to 
problem. The 
this spring 
a compromise 


special 


sentatives of ten 
wrestle with the 
committee succeeded 
in hammering out 
proposal for an international con- 
trol body that, it 
check cartelization. 
The new 
look like this: a 
body consisting of a delegate from 
each member would 
final authority. It would decide by 
majority vote (1) what restrictive 


believes, could 


organization would 
representative 


nation have 


international business practices 
would be investigated, (2) in what 
order of friority complaints 
should be examined, and (3) what 
remedial action should be recom- 
mended to the governments con- 
cerned. 

The representative body would 
delegate many of its powers to a 


executive board of dele- 
gates from different types of 


economies and the most important 


smaller 


trading countries. 

An executive secretariat would 
collect information from govern- 
ments and other sources on re- 
strictive business practices being 
investigated. It would pass this on 
to an advisory staff of technical 
experts. 

This staff analyze, 
evaluate, and interpret the facts 
of a given case under considera- 
tion. It would hold hearings of the 
interested parties. Then it would 
report its findings and interpreta- 
the body. 
could 


would 


representative 
It also make recommenda- 
tions for remedial action if re- 
quested to do so by the representa- 


tion to 


tive body. 

The 
would 
on a complaint by one of its mem- 
bers only if the 
tice complained of involved one or 


anti-cartel organization 


investigate and take action 
restrictive prac- 
more private or public commercial 
that effectively 
trolled trade among a number of 


enterprises con- 
countries in one or more products. 

Restrictive practices that the 
after in- 
dividing 


organization would go 
clude: fixing, 
markets or customers, fixing sales 


price 


or purchase quotas, discriminating 
particular 
production, 


enterprises, 
hampering 
using 


against 
limiting 
technological progress, 
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patent licensing to control pro- 
duction or sales. 

It is impossible to predict at this 
stage how effective the new 
organization would be against in- 
ternational cartels. It would have 
no police powers to enforce its 
recommendation, but it would be 
able to focus publicity on private 
agreements, which always have 
been secret in the past. Member 
nations would be committed to 
take legal action against those 
practices by their businessmen of 
public commercial enterprises that 
the organization found damaging 
to free-world trade. And they 
would be under’ considerable 
diplomatic pressure to do so. 


Progress Would Be Slow 


Authors of the proposal admit 
progress would be slow at first. 
They think the organization should 
start cautiously and tackle the 
easiest cases first. That way they 
hope it gradually could build up 
a body of international legal 
precedent and forge effective ad- 
ministrative procedure that even- 
tually would foil the most flagrant 
attempts to hobble the trade of the 
free world. 

Several safety valves have been 
built into the proposed anti-cartel 
machinery to protect it from 
breaking down. Delegation of wide 
authority to the small executive 
board would keep the organization 
from being flooded with absurd 
complaints by small and diplo- 
matically inexperienced nations. 

A member nation would not have 
to disclose information that it 
thought would endanger its na- 
tional security. Also, confidential 
information given to the organiza- 
tion by a member would be kept 
quiet if the member requested it 
and if publicizing the information 
would damage legitimate business. 

A run down of a few postwar 
cartel operations gives some idea 
of the density of the jungle in 
which the new organization would 
operate. One that played the full 
scale of restrictive business prac- 
tices was the alkali cartel, 
broken up by the U. S. government 
a few years ago. Parties to the 
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“Progress would be slow . . . first tackle the easiest cases” 


agreement were a half dozen U.S. 
chemical companies, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.,_ of 
England, and some key European 
firms. 

They gave each other exclusive 
sales rights in their own national 
markets. U. S. producers were 
allotted exclusive sales rights in 


Iran, lraq, Egypt, and _ India. 
Central and South American 
markets and the China market 


were divided among American and 
European producers. 

Cartel members undertook to 
police independent producers in 
their respective countries. If a 
member failed to keep an inde- 
pendent producer in his country 
out of the cartel’s export markets, 
his own export quotas were cut. 

The cartel established and main- 
tained high prices. Prices were 
slashed temporarily in _ several 
countries when independents at- 
tempted to build competing plants. 
They were boosted again as soon 
as the competition collapsed. 

Another example is the opera- 
tion of a group of British, German, 
Swiss, Danish, and French phar- 
maceutical firms that allegedly 
have tied up the European market 
for a wide range of basic 
pharmaceutical products. It is re- 
ported that their agreement lays 
down strict rules for production, 
sales, prices, and export territories 
for each product involved. 


Cartel in Plastics? 


Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., and Belgian Solvate allegedly 
have forged a cartel agreement 
for the production and sale in 
Europe of certain plastics. Accord- 
ing to reports, they have set up a 
joint subsidiary on the continent 
in which Belgian Solvate put up 
the capital and ICI the patents and 
technical know-how. The sub- 
sidiary reportedly has been given 
exclusive marketing rights’ in 
Europe and parts of the Middle 
East but is forbidden to poach in 
British or sterling-area markets. 

Swedish authorities report that 
a number of foreign firms have 
teamed up with Swedish companies 
to regulate the international mar- 





ket for electric meters. The agree- 
ment allegedly provides for price 
fixing and division of markets. 

The U. S. Department of Justice 
currently is taking legal action 
against four rubber companies 
allegedly teamed up to control 
international trading in latex 
rubber products. The four com- 
panies are U. S. Rubber Co., 
Dunlop in Britain, Dominion 
Rubber Co. of Canada, and the 
Italian Farelli Company. 


Justice Dept.’s Charges 


The Justice Department alleges 
that they have set up joint com- 
panies in Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, France, and Canada, 
each with exclusive market terri- 
tories. It accuses the group of 
price fixing, research and patent 
pooling, in addition to dividing 
markets. 

The special ECOSOC committee 
also reported the current existence 
of a European cartel that fixes 
prices and sales terms on heavy 
nonferrous metals—brass, copper, 
zine, copper alloys, and yellow 
metal products. It claims that 
sixty-odd Belgian, Swiss, French, 
British, and Swedish firms are 
involved and that the cartel is run 
by a central committee and 
permanent secretariat. 

It is still too early at present 
to predict exactly what action 
ECOSOC will take on the proposed 
international cartel control or- 
ganization. It could draft a final 
treaty during this summer’s meet- 
ing and submit it to governments 
for ratification. Or it could call 
for an international conference to 
draft a final treaty. 

The council may postpone final 
action until the foreign economic 
policy of the new U.S. administra- 
tion becomes clearer. Reason: 
several European countries feel 
strongly that international action 
against private trade restrictions 
must go hand and hand with re- 
ductions of governmental trade 
barriers. They may be reluctant 
to push an offensive against cartels 
if it looks as though there were 
no chance of lowering official 
U. S. bars to imports. 
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West Germany s Big Year 


Chancellor Adenauer has brought West Germany close 


to a sound economy. But the opposition may force 


him out.—An original Digest article 


F eanxrurr This year will be- 
come the year of decision for 
West Germany. The Germans will 
have to choose between a Western- 
oriented, free-enterprise govern- 
ment or a government dedicated to 
socialization of industry. 

The two economic and political 
philosophies will go on trial before 
the West-German this fall 
when Germany elects a new parlia- 
ment. Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer’s coalition government, look- 
ing toward a free-enterprise econ- 
omy as the answer to Germany’s 


voters 


economic problems, will face Erich 
Ollenhauer’s powerful Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

The Social Democrats are com- 
mitted to socialization of Germany’s 
basic-materials industries. And they 
are bitter foes of the Allied-German 
contractual agreements and the 
European Defense Community. 

The election will take place dur- 
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ing a year of unprecedented 
production and over-all economic im- 
provement in West Germany. Pro- 
duction indices in the majority of 
West Germany’s industries are well 
above pre-war levels. Unemployment 
is dropping slowly but steadily; the 
country has reached a stage where 
outside aid (with the exception of 
West Berlin and integration of 
refugees from the East Zone) is no 
longer required; off-shore procure- 
ment orders to German industry 
are in sight as soon as the EDC 
treaties are ratified by all partners. 

Chancellor Adenauer and his 
capable Minister of Economics 
Ludwig Erhard will be able to pre- 
sent to the German electorate an 
impressive slate of achievements, 
in both political and economic fields. 

Economically, Adenauer can point 
to: 

¢ The German currency today is 
one of the hardest of all currencies 


in Western Europe. The Deutsche 
Mark was recently used as the 
basis of accounting in the latest 
trade agreement between Germany 
and Spain. It is now selling at only 
an 8% discount on the free Swiss 
currency exchange. When the 
Federal Republic was constituted, 
only 19 Swiss Francs bought 100 
Deutsche Mark; in January 1951, 
it took 784 Swiss Francs to buy 
100 Deutsche Mark; and in January 
1953, 90 Francs were re- 
quired. 

«Rate of employment is 
tinuing to develop favorably. As of 
mid-April 1953, the number of un- 
West Germany had 
dropped to 1,330,000. Even with 
more than 1-million unemployed, 
full employment now exists in the 
major industrial areas and nearly 
full employment in secondary in- 
dustrial areas. 

¢ Industrial production has been 
expanding rapidly since 1948, the 
date of the currency reform and of 
the start of large-scale U. S. aid. 
This expansion is best illustrated by 
the index of industrial production 
for these years (1936 representine 
100): 


Swiss 


con- 


employed in 


63.0 

90.0 
114.0 
135.8 
140.1 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


The 1953 average is expected tu 
be around 150, and further in- 
creases amounting to roughly 7% 
annually Bonn 
officials for the next couple of years. 

Another West 
many’s industrial recovery is the 
gross national product. In 1948-49, 
the first year of the Marshall Plan, 
this amounted to 74-billion DM; in 
the fiscal year ended on June 30, it 
exceed 180-billion 


are expected by 


measure of Ger- 


is expected to 
DM. 

¢ West Germany’s reputation as 
the “work shop” of Western Europe 
is further substantiated by the fact 
that the German balance in the 
European Payments Union reached 
$442-million at the end of March 
1953. This balance would have been 
even higher if West Germany had 
not paid $15-million to the UK and 
an equal amount to Switzerland 
during March. It is probable that 
Germany will exceed its $500- 
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million quota within the next 2 
months. 

The government can point to an 
over-all surplus in its international 
balance of payments, and also the 
fact that West Germany’s reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange are 
probably the greatest since before 
World War I. As of February 
1953, German reserves of gold and 
dollars reached $695-million. 

Real wages of industrial work- 
ers stand at 114% of 1938, and con- 
sumption at 102.6% of 1936. 

During the past 2 years, ap- 
proximately 800,000 housing units 
were constructed and another 
400,000 are planned for this year. 

Despite this impressive record 
of economic recovery, Germany is 
still plagued by some _ severe 
economic headaches: 

1. The country’s major problem 
today is that of absorbing refugees 
and expellees from the East. About 
10-million people, or one out of 
every five persons living in West 
Germany, are refugees from the 
Soviet Zone or the _ satellite 
countries. The problem of housing 
these refugees and_ integrating 
them into the German economy is 
one of major proportions, for 
which no easy and quick solution is 
at hand. 

America has spent the equivalent 
of DM 225-million for aid to 
refugees and it appears probable 
that aid in some form or other will 
have to be continued. The im- 
portance of this problem is recog- 
nized by everyone since large 
groups of unemployed, embittered 











refugees would constitute a poten- 
tially explosive element of the popu- 
Jation. 

2. The “Berlin problem” remains 
serious. In January 1953, Berlin’s 
index of industrial production had 
risen no higher than 47% of the 
1936 level. During the same month, 
it must be remembered, the level of 
industrial production in West Ger- 
many stood at 140% of the pre- 
war level. 

About 250,000 West Berliners, 
over 20% of the total labor forces, 
are still unemployed. The city’s 
balance of trade also mirrors the 
extremely depressed condition of 
the Berlin economy. At this time, 
only about 40% of. Berlin imports 
are paid for by exports. To keep 
Berlin afloat, a continued heavy 
drain on the West German federal 
budget must be expected. 

3. The supply of investment 
capital remains extremely tight. 
Interest rates are high: 7 or 8%. 
Some Allied observers feel that 
there exists an excessive fear of 
inflation, particularly on the part 
of government officials. This feeling 
leads to perhaps excessively con- 
servative credit policies. Neverthe- 
less, the West German rate of in- 
vestment compares favorably with 
that of other European nations. 

4. The present coalition govern- 
ment is pushing hard for free enter- 
prise and competition, but the 
tendency toward the forming of 
“institutional blocks,” which clamor 
for special privileges, appears to 
be on the rise. Some Allied ob- 
servers feels that Germany still does 





not have real faith in the com- 
petitive idea. 

5. Germany’s tremendous export 
drive, which reached its peak in 
mid-1952, appears to have levelled 
off. Although the over-all export 
situation continues to be favorable, 
competition is developing in certain 
major export fields. Germany will 
have to fight hard to retain and 
expand her present rate of exports. 

The seriousness of the export 
situation is quite apparent to 
German officials who realize that 
Germany must maintain her export 
surpluses to settle debts and trans- 
fer current earnings abroad. 

6. A serious drain on the 
German economy are the occupa- 
tion and defense costs. Until 
December 1, 1953, Germany has 
agreed to pay $142,800,000 a month 
for the support of Allied troops in 
West Germany. The European 
Army Treaty should go into effect 
December 1. 

Between then and July 1, 1954, 
Germany will have to pay $226,- 
100,000 a month for defense. Allied 
forces will receive $95,200,000 a 
month and the rest will be used for 
the establishment of the 500,000- 
man West German military forces. 

With this predominantly favor- 
able balance’ sheet, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s government will go be- 
fore the voters this fall. His recent 
American trip has added _ con- 
siderably to his stature and has 
won for him and for the present 
government a number of friends 
both abroad and at home. It is 
probable that Adenauer’s “business- 
men’s government” will be able to 
count on the support of the present 
U. S. administration. 

But only the unrealistic observer 
would underestimate the power of 
the socialists in Germany. If the 
socialists can come to terms with 
some of Germany’s “neutralist’” 
blocks, they might obtain a ma- 
jority in the Bundestag and form 
a coalition government of their 
own. The socialists have stated 
publicly that they will “amend” the 
contractual agreements and the 

EDC. This “amendment” could 
spell the death of present European 
integration efforts. On the economic 
front, large-scale socialization 
would inevitably follow a socialistic 
victory. 
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Today's many tempting varieties of scientifically 
processed vegetables, soups and fruits, plus an array 
of other canned mealtime favorites are ready to heat 
and serve at the twist of a wrist. Their important food 
values together with their appetizing flavor is captured 
and preserved through modern canning methods. The 
fact that such quality controlled canned foods are 
always so readily available on grocers’ shelves—priced 
within everyone's reach, is due in large part to modern, 
efficient, food preparation and processing equipment 
engineered by FMC’s Canning Machinery Division 
For full details, write FMC Export Dept., San Jose 6 
California, U.S.A 


Typical of the expertly engineered equipment which FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
FMC builds for th t food industry, this high- 
speed pave Po paced yo fill up t0 650 ome CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 


or jors per minute 
Trade Mark Eee 
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WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS PEERLESS PUMPS SHUR-RANE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS FMC BOX MAKING EQUIPMENT NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
15 
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Tropical styling combined with customer comfort in a 
increased 
Almacenes Gonzalez shoe store in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
It is the only two-floor retail store in the city. The first 
floor carries children’s shoes, women’s sport shoes, and 


relaxing atmosphere makes for 


Tropical Styling Marks Modern Puerto Rican Shoe Store 


men’s shoes. The second floor, shown here, carries a high- 
grade line of women’s shoes. A variety of colors and flower 
decorations add to the inviting atmosphere of the store. 
Besides catering to local trade, Gonzalez finds store pulls 
in a lucrative tourist trade.—Boot & Shoe Rec, May 1, p74 


sales at 











Makes Rare Zirconium 
For Atomic Submarine 


When Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
started work on the first submarine 
reactor, large quantities of scarce 
zirconium metal were needed in a 
hurry. So they set about making 
their own. 

The job was done in 14 weeks and 
production of the rare metal went 
from a few hundred pounds to 
several thousand in this short time. 

The process begins when porous 
chunks of  coke-like zirconium 
metal are loaded into a big tank. 
Inside the tank is a container of 
zirconium tetra-iodide 
tion of zirconium and 
series of 4-ft.-long hairpin-shaped 
zirconium wire filaments 
hung from the cover of the tank 
that is put in place and sealed with 
a pure gold gasket. After the tank 
has been heated in a salt bath and 
evacuated, electric current is passed 
through the zirconium wire. This 
starts a chemical reaction. 

Zirconium tetra-chloride vapor- 
izes and deposits pure zirconium on 


a combina- 
iodine. A 


are 
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the hot wire filaments. Free iodine 
migrates back to the remaining 
sponge material, and the cycle be- 
gins again. Crystal bars eventually 
build up on the wire hairpin, They 


are chopped into small pieces, 
melted into ingots, forged and 
rolled.—Power, May, p214 


How To Keep Molds Clean 


Two years of research by Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., into 
the development of a mold spray oil 
for use on high-speed, glass-con- 
forming machines. The 
Gulf Moldgloss A, 
combines colloidal graphite, other 


went 


tainer 
spray, called 
additives, and oil. 

When blank molds are sprayed or 
swabbed with this solution, they are 
given a uniform coating of carbon 
and remain free from 
build-up for long periods and over 
a wide range of operating tempera- 
The spray is also suitable 


excessive 


tures. 
for genera] use as a lubricant on 
glass-forming machines where’ a 
low-viscosity oil containing colloidal 
graphite is needed.—Ceramic Ind, 
May, p15 





Heated Screens Pay Off 
in Good Plant Operation 


Three heated-screen vibrator units 
installed in the Dawson Daylight 
Coal Co.’s preparation plant stepped 
up screening performance and re- 
duced screen changes. Formerly, 
tx0 coal partially wasted; 
now it is recovered. 

Located beneath three raw-coal 
vibrating screens, the heated units 
are put into service when 110M 
or 14x10M commercial stoker is 
being made. They receive raw 
{x0 from the three primary vi- 
brators and separate it into 
tx10M and 10M~x0 fractions. 

Before installation of the 
units, 10M~x 0O material was di- 
verted to the washing system. 
There, the 28M» 0 fraction 
lost. Also, wet or damp coal was 
not screened completely and some 


was 


new 


was 


of it passed over as coarser ma- 
terial, Now this is recovered, the 
10M «28M being loaded with the 
commercial stoker and the 28Mx0 
being loaded with the raw carbon. 
Coal Age, Apr, p98 
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Television In Bank 
Saves Work and Space 


Linking six tellers to a central ac- 
counting room by a closed circuit 
television system (McG-H Digest, 
Mar °53, p34) bank 
service and cut down clerical work. 

Now in use at the New York 
Savings Bank, the new system al- 
lows tellers to check the signature 
and bank balance of any account 
without leaving their windows. An 
inter-communication system is used 
with 
book 
room, 


has speeded 


television to give the bank- 
number to the accounting 
For checking, the customer’s 
signed account card is taken out of 
the file and put in front of the tele- 
vision camera. The teller then com- 
pares the information on the with- 
drawal slip with that on the account 
card. The television screen is built 
into the counter in his cage. 

The system uses only one camera. 
When the accounting room puts a 
card in front of it, the image shows 
on all screens at all windows. To 
avoid confusion, each teller is as- 
signed a certain the 
screen. 


portion of 


Besides the present advantages, 
bank officials see it as a means of 
cutting overhead. In high-rent dis- 
tricts, it will be possible to maintain 
only a small office. A closed tele- 
vision circuit could link it directly 
to the main accounting office miles 
away.—Electronics May, p20 


Acrylic Respirators 


A lightweight acrylic chest shell 
and portable respirator has been 
developed by J. J. Monaghan Co., 
Denver, Colo. The entire unit con- 
sists of Plexiglas shells in 
graduated lightweight 
royalite case finished in gray, a 
power unit, battery unit, and two 
pressure hoses. Weight of the 
power unit is 44 lb., the battery 
unit weighs 37 lb., and the shells, 
hose, and case complete weigh only 
27 Ib. 

When the unit serves as a clini- 
cal unit, the acrylic shell adds 
materially to the morale of the 
convalescent. Covering only the 
body area from just below the neck 
to the waist, it permits a freedom 
of motion and a gradual return to 
normal activity that would be im- 


six 


sizes, a 
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possible with bulky iron lungs and 
tanks. 

A rubber seal around the shell, 
which inflates for an air-tight fit 
over body contours, is formed so 
that it fits tightly over the acrylic; 
no cement The new unit 
can be fitted on a patient in less 
than 30 Mod Plastics, 
Apr, p176 


New Method Kills Hogs 


Using gas to put hogs to sleep be- 
fore slaughter time 
money at the Austin, Minn., plant of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., meat packers. 
The new method 
oxide gas. The hogs are conveyed 
through a gassed tunnel. As the 
stunned hogs come out, they are 
shackled by the hind legs to an over- 
head conveyor and slaughtered. 

Formerly the animals were put 
into narrow pens and workers had 
to shackle the hogs 
kicked and squealed. It was hard 
on employees and fatigued the ani- 
mals, possibly affecting meat qual- 
ity. 


is used. 


seconds. 


saves and 


uses carbon di- 


while they 


The new system assures accurate 
sticking, increases anima] respira- 
tion, and higher blood 
recovery.—Food Eng, May, p203 


produces 


Converted Fans Cool 
Overheated Engines 


Public Bus 
has solved a tough over- 
heating problem in fleet 
engines. In May 1951 when average 
temperature in New Orleans was 
85°F., NOPS had 104 failures due 
to overheating. Last year the num- 


New Servics 


Company 


Orleans 


bus 


ber was cut to 20. 

The solution was hard to find, 
but easy to put into effect once they 
found it. NOPS worked closely with 
the manufacturer of their buses. 
The manufacturer explained that 
dirt collection in 
radiators was causing efficiency loss 
in the cooling system. The simple 


normal dust and 


answer was to get more air. 

To do this the manufacturer 
recommended changing of engine 
fans from pusher to sucker 
NOPS brought six sucker fans 
found they were the answer 


type. 
and 
But 
equipping the whole fleet with new 
fans Then 
NOPS maintenance men suggested 
converting the sucker fans in their 
own workshop by simply reversing 
the angle of the blades. With tools 
made of scrap, they did the job in 
Bus Trans, May, p38 


would be expensive 


a few days. 


Straightline Machine-Tool Production 


New 740x300-ft. plant of Norton Co. 
produces grinding machines with 
straight-line production methods. Raw 
materials are received at one end of 
plant, proceed through five 60-ft. bays 
to assembly and shipping area. Line 
production has cut handling distances; 


a heavy grinding machine wheel slide 

now travels only 554 ft., instead of 

3,140 ft. as before. Other features: 

new types of machine tools, special 

handling equipment, air-recirculating 

dust control, forced ventilation system. 
Am Mach, Apr 13, p201 
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SERVING ALL INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 








 g the equipment you need to ob- 


tain the advantages of multiple 
V-belt drives is available in the 
Texrope drive line. When you use 


Everything 
for 


V-Belt Drives 


Texrope drive components, you get the 
advantage of Allis-Chalmers’ vast ex- 
perience in designing, manufacturing 
and applying multiple V-belt drives. 
Allis-Chalmers has made more indus- 
trial V-belt applications than any 
other manufacturer. For complete in- 
formation, contact the Allis-Chalmers 
distributor in your country, or write: 
ALLIS. CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO 
General Machinery Division 


Export Department Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S. A. 
Factories in U.S. A. and Canada 






SUPER-7 V-BELTS are available in a wide range of types 
in sizes and sections to suit all operating conditions. In 
the upper section of the belt, rayon cords—firmly 
twisted—are accurately placed to carry heavy loads. 
Cords are impregnated with gummed rubber to reduce 
friction and heat. They cannot rub against each other. 
Belts retain proper tension over long periods of operation. 


VARI-PITCH STANDARD SHEAVES (left) are avail- 
able in speed variations of 9% to 28% on drives of | to 
300 hp. Vari-Pitch Wide Range Sheaves offer stepless 
speed control for 1 to 40 hp. Speed range up to 2 to |. 
Both available in stationary or motion control. Vari-Pitch 
Speed Changers give smooth, accurate speed control at 
turn of a handwheel. Stepless speed range: 3% to 1; 
capacity: 12 to 75 hp. 








MAGIC-GRIP SHEAVES can be mounted or demounted 
faster than any other sheave you can buy. Available in 
1 to 12 grooves, for A, B, C, and D belts, 1 to 250 hp, 
they align easily, run true, will not slip or jam. Shaft 
and bearing damage is held to a minimum, because 
sheaves don’t have to be hammered or pried off. 


Centrifugal 
Yumps, Motors 
and Control 


Electric Power 
Generation 
and Transmission 


Equipment for Ore 
and Rock Processing 


Steam and Hydraulic 
Turbines, Condensers 
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Complete Machinery 
for Cement Making 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT 


THE WORLD 


ALGERIA—Alger. 
ARGENTINA—Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA—Sydney. 
AUSTRIA—Vienna 
BELGIUM—Brussels 
BOLIVIA—Lo Paz. 
BRAZIL—Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Recife (Pernambuco), Porto Alegre 
BRITISH BORNEO—Sondokan. 
CANADA—Montrea!. 
CHILE—Sontiago 
COLOMBIA—Borranquilla, Bogota, 
Medellin, Cali 
COSTA RICA—Son José. 
CUBA—Hovona. 
DENMARK—Copenhagen. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—Ciudod 
Trujillo 
EL SALVADOR —Son Salvador. 
ENGLAND—london 
FINLAND—Helsink i. 
FRANCE—Poris 
FRENCH MOROCCO—Cosablanca 
GREECE— Athens 
GUATEMALA—Guotemalo. 
HAITI—Port-au-Prince. 
HAWAITI—Honolulu, Hilo. 
1 CELAND—Reykjavik. 
INDIA—Bombay. 
1RAQ—Baghdad. 
(SRAEL—Te!-Aviv. 
ITALY—Milan. 
MALAYA—Kuclo Lumpur, Ipoh, Koto 
Bhoru, Penang. 
MEXICO—Gucdalajara, Mexico City 
Monterrey, Tijuana. 
NETHERLANDS—Amsterdam, 
The Hague. 
NEW ZEALAND— Wellington. 
NICARAGUA—Monagua. 
NORWAY—Oslo. 
PANAMA—Ponoma. 
PERU—timo. 
PORTUGAL—isbon. 
PUERTO RICO—Ponce, San Juan 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
—Manila. 
SARAWAK—Kuching. 
SINGAPORE— Singapore. 
SPAIN—Madrid. 
SURINAM—Poramaribo, 
Nieuw-Nickerie 
SWEDEN—Stockholm. 
S WITZERLAND— Zurich. 
THAILAND—Bongkok. 
TUNISIA—Tunis 
TURKEY—Istanbu! 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
—Johannesburg. 
REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 
—Dickorta, Surabaja. 
URUGUAY—Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA—Corocos. 


Texrope, Vari-Pitch, Super-7 and 


Magic-Grip are Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


Texrope V-Belt 
Drives and Motors 
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This Month's How 


... reduce errors through pictures 


To make sure everyone in supervisory discussions is 
talking about the same thing, the Los Angeles Dept. 
of Water and Power uses pictures of actual installa- 
tions. When discussing peculiarities of certain jobs 
or changes to be made in standard equipment, the 
supervisor can point to similar pictures and show 
the men what to expect and what to do on the job. 
The chances for confusion are greatly reduced. 
Supplementing the pictures is a large blackboard 
where diagrams, new tools, configurations, locations 
of pole-top components, and new equipment can be 
drawn.—Elee World, May 4, p93 


... upgrade fish oil with wet steam 


Polymerization process developed by Bamag-Meguin 
A. G. of Germany makes fish oil (1) edible—about as 
digestible as olive oil, (2) permanently tasteless and 
odorless, (3) stable, even after 3 years of storage. 

Process hinges on use of “wet” steam produced in 
a generator designed by Bamag. The steam is satur- 
ated with the water in the form of a fine fog-like 
dispersion. Polymerization takes place at 200 to 250° 
C. and under high vacuum, Before polymerization, 
pretreatment of oil includes neutralization, bleaching, 
and stearic elimination. 

Commercial plants are operating in Denmark, Eng- 
land, Germany, Iceland, and Norway. Typical plant 
capacity is 20 to 50 tons a day of roe oil. Product 
goes into such foods as margarine (as much as 40%), 
mayonnaise, fish-preserve oil—Chem Eng, May, p122 


... sell machine tools in the U. S. 


A railroad car outfitted with 14 British machine tools 
is making a nationwide tour of the U.S. British 
Industries Corp.’s International Machinery Div., 
a U.S. firm, is staging the trip to spur sales for the 
27 British machine tool makers for whom its acts 
as U.S. distributor. The car is set up as a machine 
shop with technicians to demonstrate the machines 
in operation for prospective customers. 

The U.S. machine-tool shortage has just about 
ended with makers catching up with Korea demand. 
So British machine-too] companies figure the travel- 
ing machine shop will help them hold at least part of 
what was once, and they hope again will be, a lively 
market.—Business Wk, Apr 18, p166 
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Portrait Of Sears, 


Recently, the National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C., re- 
leased the first in a series of case 
studies of U.S. companies operat- 
ing abroad. It is a portrait of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s Mexican 
business. Further studies’ will 
probably cover U.S. companies in 
the Far East, Middle East, Europe, 
and South America. NPA says the 
entire series will deal only with per- 
haps half a dozen selected compan- 
ies, trying to show how foreign in- 





Roebuck in Mexico 


vestment can be profitable and at 
the same time become a valuable 
economic and social asset to its host 
country. 

H. Christian Sonne, Chairman of 
the NPA Board of Trustees, has 
this to say about the studies: “A 
long-range objective is to show— 
first, that it can be done, and then 
to present evidence which may ulti- 
mately prove to be a guide for all 
American industry operating in 
foreign countries.” 








Mexican Success Story 


Study of seven Sears, Roebuck retail stores in Mexico 
shows how a U.S. business in a foreign country can 
help its host's economy while making money 


Six YEARS AGO Sears Roebuck & 
Co., leading U.S. mail-order house, 
opened its first store in Mexico. 
Now it has seven stores scattered 
all over the country. And each store 
has definitely established itself as 
an important contributor to local 
Mexican economy. 

Sears decision to set up business 
in Mexico, according to NPA’s re- 
port, was based on three assump- 
tions—two of them wrong. 

The first assumption was that 
Mexico was growing—a good busi- 
ness bet. This assumption proved 
correct. But Sears also regarded 
its market as essentially an upper- 
class one, and it expected to be 
able to import about 70% of its 
stock-in-trade from the U.S. 

Sears was wrong on both these 


assumptions. Customer reaction 
proved Sears market was _ just 
about everybody with a peso. The 
second assumption got its death 
blow with a Mexican currency 
crisis. A tight embargo on im- 
ported consumer goods was 


clamped on. So to stay in busi- 
ness, Sears had to buy as much as 
it could in Mexico itself. 

The company’s know-how made 
this a fairly simple changeover. 
In the U.S., Sears buys from 
manufacturers who can make 
high-quality goods that Sears cus- 
tomers want, at prices they want 
to pay. If it is necessary, Sears 
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experts will even help manufactur- 
ers get their assembly-lines roll- 


ing. This same practice was put 
to work in Mexico. And it proved 
successful. 


But what does Sears contribute 
to the Mexican economy? Accord- 
ing to NPA, Sears rates high on 
the four criteria set up to measure 
a successful American company 
and its impact on the local econ- 
omy. Here is the way NPA evalu- 
ates Sears: 

Contributions to the basic 
economy: Sears is buying 80% of 
all its merchandise from 1,300 
Mexican suppliers. 

© Contributions to living stand- 
ards: Sears’ 1,900 employees, all 


but 19 of them Mexicans, have 
gained better living standards, 
wages, working conditions. By 
supplying better goods at lower 
prices, Sears helps boost living 
standards of customers. 

@ Institutional benefits: Sears 


has helped speed formation of 
local capital. It has introduced 
new management skills in Mexican 
retailing and advertising. 

© Cultural benefits: These are 
hard to measure. The NPA report 
points out that Sears has adapted 
itself to Mexico’s fast-moving in- 
dustrial revolution, serving a mid- 
dle class just beginning to be able 
to buy a wide range of goods.— 
Business Wk, May 9, p168 








Increases Bobbin Weight 
20% in Warp Spinning 


A few simple changes allowed one 
mill to increase the weight of its 
warp bobbins by 20%. It now gets 
0.52 lb. of 15s warp yarn, a 50-50 
rayon-acetate blend, on a 10-in. 
bobbin with a 24-in. ring. Form- 
erly, the mill got 0.42 lb. per 
bobbin. 

The mill installed a production 
builder, reversed the builder cam, 
increased lays per inch, and made 
the mechanical adjustments neces- 
sary for these changes. The 
builder cam was reversed so that 
the laying-on stroke is on the way 
down and the tying-on stroke is 
on the way up. This change caused 
some sloughing in spooling; so 
lays per inch were increased. 

Mechanical changes involved 
adjusting stroke, chain length 
from pulley to cam follower, and 
picks to give the desired build. 
Trial and error helped find picks 
and proper chain length to give 
the desired taper and stroke. 

Using the lay gear suitable for 
15s as a basis, the mill then deter- 
mined by ratio and proportion lay 
gears for yarn numbers from 5s 
to 30s. Now the mill knows the 
proper lay gear for any yarn num- 
ber it can spin.—Textile World, 
May, p114 


New Developments Will 
Affect the Automobile 


Within the next few years you can 
expect to find automotive brakes 
cooled by forced air, liquid, or 
sodium to stop heavier, faster 
cars. An electro-hydraulic braking 
system might be in general use be- 
fore 1955. 

Lighting may be done by sodium 
or other color-producing means to 
reduce glare by “color _ inter- 
ference”. Spark plugs for specific 
engines are in the experimental 
stage. 

Next year’s models will definitely 
see three-plane curved windshields, 


fuel injection, and compression 
ratios of at least 9:1 on four 
engines. And a_ turbine-powered 


automobile might be offered as early 
as 1955; several are already being 
tested.—Auto Ind, Apr 15, p18 
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Tape Recorders Now 
Have Many New Uses 


Some unusual uses of the tape 
recorder were uncovered in a 
) recent issue of Webster Electric 


| Co.’s house publication, Ekotopics. 

Webster reported sales of record- 

went over the million-dollar 
mark in 1952 and are still climb- 
ing. 

} , Magnetic tape 
; being used by 

surance 


} ers 


recorders are 
The Combined In- 
Company of America in 
their comprehensive sales training 
program. Chrysler Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. are using tape record- 
ers to study noise inside operating 

vehicles 
A number of retail stores have 
supply background 
commercials in unusual 
“talking” displays. Some com- 
panies use sound recorders to 
accompany slide films. Advertis- 
ing testimonials with real cus- 
tomers instead of actors have been 
especially good sales ammunition. 
Inventory taking has been eased 
and speeded through tape use. A 
| checker simply talks into the re- 
corder as he takes inventory. Later 
the information is transcribed and 

filed. 

The recorder has proved a use- 
ful and accurate way to record 
conferences and meetings. In em- 


recorders to 
music or 


” 


By adding long tines to a bucket, the 
William E. Pratt Mfg. Co. has cut the 
cost of handling hot castings. A Hough 
“Payloader”, with special bucket, 
scoops up castings immediately after 
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Tined Scoop Handles Hot Castings 


they are hooked out of molds, 
dumps them into tote boxes. There is 


ployee relations, the recorder has 
been a time saver and has reduced 
error. For example, new employees 
can be partially indoctrinated by 
tape recorder without the presence 
of a supervisor who would other- 
wise have to leave his own work. 
~Elec Whols, Apr, p114 


New Gas Life for Solids 


A new principle in solids motion 
underlies Hyperflow, a solids-lift- 
ing technique developed by Union 
Oil Co. of Calif. While the com- 
pany has not released all details 
on how the method works, it is 
known that the solids move in a 
compact, unfluidized mass. Veloci- 
ties of both solids and gas are low. 

Hyperflow needs smal! volumes 
of lift gas (less than 10% of that 
for conventional methods) and 
high pressure differentials in the 
lift leg (50 to 75 lb. per sq. in. in 
a 100-ft. lift). It can lift particles 
ranging in size from dusty carbon 
black to 1-in. pieces of coke. 

First commercial use of Hyper- 
flow is in Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Corp.’s _1,000-bbl.-per-day 
tinuous contact cooking unit. 
it will be an integral part of 
Union’s Hyperforming units. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. will 
build Hyperflow units for use in 
common conveying systems. 
Chem Eng, May, p138 
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UNDERWOOD 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ARE READY TO HELP 


con- 
Soon 





Whatever the size of your business 
or industry—UNDERWOOD has a 
machine to meet every requirement 
. to help you save more by speed- 
ing office, factory or governmental 
accounting and statistical work. 
UNDERWOOD ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES are accurate, efficient 
and easy to operate; only “10 figure 


keys". They increase your profits 
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no waiting for castings to cool. Sand, saechines° 


picked up with the castings, sifts out 
between the tines.—Factory, Apr, p111 
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Suppose you’re several million gallons short of the water you 
need. One good solution to the problem is the re-use of the 
water you have. 

When Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation, Berkeley 
Springs, W. Va. had that very problem, they worked with 
Dorr engineers to build this 5-acre installation that recovers 
14% MGD of silt-laden water. Three 250’ dia. Dorr Torq 
Thickeners are installed in an earthen basin 775’ long by 
275’ wide. Dirty water comes from a battery of Dorr Classi- 
fiers used for washing sand in the reduction building, then 
passes through a Dorr Hydroseparator for the removal of 
fine sand before final settling. 

Whenever a process involves the separation of finely divided 
solids in suspension, the use of ion-exchange, or fluidizing 
techniques, Dorr and its Associated Companies throughout 
the world can provide the correct equipment for your job. 
THE DORR COMPANY, Barry Place, Stamford, Conn. 


Torq is a trademork of The Dorr Company 
Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 





THE DORR COMPANY © ENGINEERS + STAMFORD, CONN. 


Offices, Associated Companies or Representatives in principal cities of the world 


Modern Quality Control 
Cuts Rejects and Costs 


Modern quality control instead of 
product inspection cuts rejects 
and inspection cost at Standard 
Pressed Steel Co. The new system 
cut in-process rejects and reduced 
the requirement for inspection- 
quality personnel to less than half 
of what the company would have 
needed at current production 
levels. 

Products of the company’s fas- 
tener division—such as socket- 
head cap and set screws, and 
locknuts—must have the tightest 


interchangeable fit. Changing over 


to quality control, Standard 
Pressed Steel: 

© Switched inspection emphasis 
to the materials, tools, and ma- 
chinery that go into the products. 

e Made machine operators re 
sponsible for the quality of their 
work. 

@ Revised methods of tool and 
gage control. 


® Reduced in-process machine 


and bench inspection.—Factory, 
Apr, p138 


Trencher, Grader Build 
Low-Cost Texas Roads 


The road commissioner in Mitchell 
County, Texas, has come up with 
a simplified and economical 
method of building serviceable, 
stabilized sand-clay roads. In 
their natural state, Mitchell 
County roads are composed of 
wind-blown dune sand, overlaying 
a stratum of heavy clay. 

Only two types of equipment are 
needed: a trenching machine and 
a motor grader. The trencher ex- 
cavates and mixes the clay and 
sand, while the grader spreads the 
material over the roadway and 
compacts it. 

Here is how the work is done: 
First, the roadbed is raised by 
blading excess dune sand to the 
center of the road. Sand and clay 
subsoil at both sides of the road is 
excavated by the trencher and 
windrowed. Then the motor grader 
fills the trenches with sand, blades 
and compacts the stabilized sand- 
clay roadway, and cuts side ditches 
for drainage.—Eng News-Rec, Apr 
30, p40 
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Better Plants Are the Trend 


Obsolete facilities and less need for expansion lead 
plant owners to look for more value for their money 
through better equipment, methods, and materials 


A sur IN EMPHASIS away from 
additional capacity to more efficient 
capacity is taking place in U.S. in- 
dustry. That is what Factory’s edi- 
tors conclude in their 19th annual 
Plant Buildings Issue. The special 
issue brings together the new ideas 
in plant design and service facilities 
that are making so many old plants 
obsolescent. The Digest feels that 
many of these new ideas can fit into 
your plant and help you make your 
operation more efficient. So here 
are the trends in plants as Factory 
sees them and as we think they can 
help you. 


Buildings and Grounds 


Industry is paying more attention 
then ever before to the problem of 
plant location. For one thing, smart 
companies are giving plenty of at- 
tention Supply 
and quality analysis, water table 
mapping, municipal 
antees, pretreatment, 
ment—all are important when pick- 
ing new sites. 
Availability of 
consideration in 


to water supply. 
source guar- 
post-treat- 


fuel is another 


picking a_ plant 
site. Natural gas has joined coal 
and oil as a fuel. New plants are 
springing up alongside gas pipe- 
lines, 

Better 
equipment for handling and firing 
coal are making it more attractive. 

Plant expandability is essential. 
Practically all the better plants 
are being designed that in 
mind. You need land, of course, 
and water, fuel, and power. But it 
will help if the plant was originally 
built with expansion in mind. 

A temporary wall, larger service 
distribution lines, prepunched steel 
beams, proper location of services— 
these are some of the things com- 
panies are spending their money on 
now. They know they will save 


preparation and _ better 


with 
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money when they start to expand. 

Flexibility in plant layout will 
assure space for future needs. Big- 
ger bays, higher roofs, and stronger 
floors will provide flexibility. 

Low first cost is another trend. 
To get it, plant owners have fre- 
quently sacrificed architectural at- 
tractiveness, functional utility, and 
low maintenance cost. 

Materials suppliers are develop- 
ing new and better materials. At 
the same time, researchers and con- 
tractors are developing better and 
cheaper construction techniques. 

Low-cost maintenance is being 
built into most new plants. This 
have paid a little 
will need 
years to 


means owners 
more for materials that 
little for 
come, Many of the newer construc- 
tion materials worth investi- 
gating. They can save you money 


maintenance 
are 


with low-cost maintenance. 

Better in-plant environment 
pays dividends for the new plants 
To get at the dividends, plants are 
being built better 
lighting, but also for better seeing 
This is achieved primarily through 


not only with 


effective use of color and light. 
problem. It is 
being handled in the new plants 
mostly by isolation. Acoustical par- 
titions and ceilings are doing the 
job. 

Fast construction depends on 
excellent owner-architect-contractor 
liaison and on precise scheduling. 
Objective of this speed, of course, 
build faster and 
operating and earning sooner. 

More office and _ engineering 
space is being built into the new 
plants. There are two reasons for 
this: (1) the amount of engineer- 
ing needed to manufacture goods is 
increasing rapidly, and (2) the gov- 
ernment is complicating the book- 
keeping job.—Factory, May, pB2 

Turn the page for more ideas 


Noise is a real 


is to begin 


HIGH BAY—40 ft.—provides great 
flexibility in final assembly area. 


RIGID FRAMES fitted together eas- 
ily, saved 6 mo. construction time. 


EXPANSION was anticipated. 
line shows bricked-in doorway. 


White 
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MERCURY LAMPS have incandescents for stand-by 
in case voltage dip causes mercury lamps to go out. 


Plant Services 


Costs are getting closer scrutiny in 
today’s plants. But owners are not 
with their 
money. In fact, they are more will- 
ing to spend money for plant facili- 
ties that will pay off in a better- 
quality product. And they pay for 
employee facilities that will result 
in higher productivity, lowered ab- 
senteeism, and smaller turnover. 

Improved mechanical services 
and equipment feature the new 
plants. Plant operating executives 
are called in to take a hand in 
plans and specifications for new 
facilities. They evaluate the effect 
of new, improved equipment on the 
operating costs. 

Better air handling is a must. 
The only question is: how good? 
Two factors control the answer: 
(1) product quality, and (2) em- 
ployee productivity or welfare. 

Factory editors were told that 
all major buildings should be de- 
signed with provision for full air 
conditioning. Air systems should 
be built for the future. It costs 
money to expand it. But you can 
balance initial cost against later 
savings. 

Better employee facilities im- 
prove worker efficiency. The motive 
is good business, not altruistic. New 
plants are planring larger and 
better facilities—gatehouse time 
clocks, cafeterias, restrooms—to 


necessarily close-fisted 
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ask for. 


eliminate complaints about time 
lost waiting in line. 

Higher lighting levels are a con- 
tinuing trend. Where 35 ft.-candles 
were considered tops a few years 
ago, plant buyers now seek 50, 60, 
even 90-ft.-candles at working 
height for work. And they 
want it without glare or shadow. 

Better-planned water facilities 
the trend. Not only do new 
plants seek adequate water supply, 
but they are looking into methods 
of water treatment, conservation 
and waste disposal. 


close 


are 


CLEANLINESS was essential in this 
plant. Asphalt tile eliminates dust. 


MODERN CAFETERIA is one convenience new plants 
This one has all-electric kitchen. 


Three reasons are accelerating 
industry’s interest in treatment of 
waste water: 

e There fewer and fewer 
places where you can legally dump 
obnoxious waste water. 

© The “new” 
often so high it is cheaper to reuse 
waste water than to throw it away. 

@ Recovery of some wastes makes 
reclaiming equipment profitable. 

More instrumentation is coming. 
In a broad sense this trend means 
control, recording, and measuring 
instruments for humidity, tempera- 
ture, pressure, volume, weight, 
quantity, chemical analysis, viscos- 
ity, liquid level—applied only to 
plant services. 

Better protection of a plant and 
its people against fire, explosion, 
theft and sabotage is commonly ac- 
New plants are turning 
more and more to automatic signal- 
ing and protective equipment. This 
cuts the bill for watchmen 
minimizes the chances of human 
error where it can mean a 
trophe. 

Consequences of air pollution 
from its stacks are being impressed 
on industry. As with pollution of 
streams by water wastes, the 
incentive for control of smoke, 
fumes, odors, and dust is partly 
social and partly economic. 

The equipment for control of 
most kinds of air pollution is avail- 
able.-—Factory, May, pB78 


are 


cost of water is 


cepted. 


and 


catas- 
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UNIT SUBSTATION is mounted on the roof of this new 
Switchgear is outdoor type and is weatherproof. 


plant. 


Electrical Distribution 


Better power planning is needed for 
today’s much heavier power usage. 
Most factories will get their power 
from the nearest power source. If 
you bring the 
power company into plant planning 
early. Some plants are playing with 
the idea of generating their own 
power with steam from 
manufacturing processes. 

High power loads will mean 
better protection short- 
circuit currents. Adequate protec- 
tion is requiring equip- 
ment, which money. 
Better new plants are spending for 


buy your power, 


excess 


against 


larger 
costs more 
whatever is needed. 

High voltages are being handled 
in the plant in two ways: 
form the voltage 
received from the power company, 
then distribute this power through- 
out the plant, and (2 load- 
center distribution, be- 
coming the more popular system in 
new plants. 

The load-center system employs 
high voltage, in some cases the same 
as supplied by the power company, 
and distributes this high-voltage 
power throughout the plant. All you 
need in the master substation is 
switchgear and metering. Unit sub- 
stations at the centers of the elec- 
loads transform the _ high- 
power to the utilization 

You distribute this low- 


(1) trans- 
at one point as 


, use 


which is 


trical 
voltage 
voltages. 
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voltage power to the various equip- 
ment where it is needed. 


Load-center substations, the 


heart of the high-voltage distribu- 
tion systems, consist of: 
® Incoming line section or high- 


voltage side. 

e Transformer section. 

© Low-voltage feeder section. 

Each part can made up of 
different components according to 
individual needs in the plant. 

More flexible circuit arrange- 
ments must. But regardless 
of the circuit you choose, service 
reliability will primarily 
upon adequate modern equipment, 
properly installed and maintained. 

Better conductors appear- 
ing. Today there is a trend away 


be 


are a 


depend 


are 
from lead-jacket cables. Cables are 
coming out of the ground and are 
being run along the ceiling and 
over roofs. Interlocked-armored 
cable is being used. 

More use of d-c. power is show- 
ing up as a trend in new plants. 
Many machine and much 
process equipment need de. You 
can the same _ distribution 
methods with Get 
your utilization power from load- 
center substations, Direct current 
can be supplied at these load centers 
by using high-voltage a-c. power to 
those points and converting the 
ac. to dc. at the center. 
Motor-generators or rectifiers can 
Factory, May, pB198 


tools 


use 


as a-c. power. 


load 


be used. 


NEW PLANTS 


METAL PULLBOX houses internal distribution cables. 
It allows easy access for servicing and repairing. 


feature clean, safe, 


and easy-to-service layouts. 


MANY OLD PLANTS allow this un- 


safe wiring setup. 


It costs money. 





REPUBLIC 
ALLOY STEELS PAY OFF 
ON TOUGH JOBS 


When the job calls for a steel that’s tough and strong, 
use a Republic Alloy Steel. It’s the trouble-free way 
to give your product extra life and extra strength at 


lower cost per year. 


From the Republic Alloy Steels now available, you 
can find one that meets your requirements best. . . 
maximum strength or greater shock-resistance, high 
corrosion-resistance or heat-resistance. As the world’s 
largest producer of alloy steels, Republic produces 
the best available alloys from alloying materials not 


under restrictions, including the new boron-type steels. 





Let us advise you on the selection of alloy steels avail- 





able from the Republic mills. Ask your local Republic 


representative, or write to Republic Steel. 











wy 





( xwown THE WORLD OVER FOR QUALITY STEELS 


Republic Steel 


Corporation 
CORROSION-RESISTANCE \ Export Department 


Chrysler Building+>New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “TONCAN" + General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 











REPUBLIC STEEL PRODUCTS include: Alloy, Carbon and Enduro* Stainless Steels; Rust-resisting Toncan® Iron; Cold Finished Steels; Bars, Snapes, Sheets, Strip, Steel Roofing and 
Siding, Electrical Steels, Electro-Plated Sheets; Merchant Pipe, Line Pipe, Casing and Tubing for the gas and oil industry, Boiler and Heat Exchanger Tubes, Mechanical Tubing, 
Conduit; Tin Plate, Terne Plate; Bolts, Nuts, and Rivets; Wire Rods, Wire, Nails and Staples, Fence and Fence Posts; Drainage Products; Stee! Building Products; Fabricated Stee! 

Products—Shelving, Stee! Cabinets for Kitchens, Storage Bins, Office Furniture, Lockers, Steel Containers. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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World’s | first 
hydrogen-cooled 


Efficiency Plus 
super-charged 
steam turbine generator, made by 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (McG-H 
Digest, Jan, 52, p40), finished first 
full year of operation with flying 
colors. Out of 8784 hr. in 1952, it 
8557 to establish 
factor.—Power, 


was in service 
97.41% 


Apr, p238 


service 


Textile Machines— 
Leipzig Fair in 
showed textile machinery 


Iron-curtain 
Recent Eastern 
German 


had 


standards. 


reached pre-1939 production 


Improvement is con- 
tinuing. Machines go to the Soviet 
Union and satellites. Some equip- 
ment is being manufactured in 
China for the Far East market. 
Textile World, May, p124 
Thermoplastic 


Plastic on Glass 


made by Eastern Industrial Serv- 


ice, Inc., has been tested 3 vears in 


a textile mill for cutting sun ra 


When spraved on window glass, it 
filters out 95% 


of ultraviolet rays 


and 80° of infrared rays to re- 


duce air-conditioning costs.—Iron 


Age, Apr 30, p117 


Brook 
atomic 
found 
that spray-coating 10-ton concrete 
blocks 
from radiation effectively controls 
that might 
instruments. Cost 
pares with paint.—Mod 
Apr, p168 


Traps Dust 
haven National Laboratory, 


Polyester 


research center, has 


used to protect workers 


concrete dust harm 


delicate com- 


Plastics, 


for Coal Gas—Growing 
Melbourne, Aus- 
supplied through a 


Pipeline 
gas demands of 
tralia, will be 
90-mi. welded steel pipe line to be 
built 
the Latrobe 
facture by 
process is 


from the brown-coal field of 
Valley. manu- 
the Lurgi 
expected to start in 
1956. Open-cut mining operations 
and plants are 
doubled in the Brown-coal 
reserves are estimated at 27-billion 
tons.—Coal Age, May, p192 


Gas 
German 


power being 


area. 
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Fluid Catalytic Cracker Simplified 


New low-cost fluid catalytic cracking 
unit has been announced by Standard 
Oil Development Co. First unit is in 
use in Canada, 20 others are being 
built. New system of catalyst circu- 
lation permits one-third lower profile. 
Feed stock is charged to regenerated- 
catalyst line; catalyst heat vaporizes 
liquid feed as mixture moves to re 


actor. Spent catalyst returning to 
regenerator is mixed with air to per- 
mit flow under own pressure head. 
Rate of air flow thus controls catalyst 
flow and catalyst-to-oil ratio. No 
throttling side valves needed, 
operation is stable, and “reverse flow” 
is unlikely to take place.—Oil & 
J, Mar 23, p167 


(,as 





Growth of the 
the U. S 


suppliers in a 


Market Switch 
supermarket in 
affected 
big way. 


sales 


has 
electrical 
Last 
through 
totalled 40° 
through 


vear’s lamp bulb 
stores 


this 


supermar 


grocery 
One-third of 
moved 16,000 


kets. 


housewife 


Figures showed the average 
market 192 
7 times to 
Whols, 


went to 
times a year, but only 
Klee 


an electrical store 


Apr, p82 


More Cold Storage Space—Armou! 
added cold 
storage space quickly and cheaply. 


and Co., meat packers, 


It was done by converting refrige1 


ator railway cars to 
Trucks 
platform. 


was 


permanent 
removed and 
Insulation 


increased. A 


use. were 
set on 
the 
3-hp., 230-v., 3-phase refrigerator 
unit keeps temperature at 28°F., 
low enough to protect meat. 
Elec World, May 4, p108 


car 


inside car 


Au 


carried 


Record 


domesti« 


Enviable Last veal 


tralian airlines 
than 
over a total of 
without a single fatal accident. 
Aviation Wk, Apr 6, p7 


more 1.8-million passengers 


10-million miles 


Hobbing Huge Gear 
Brothers (Manchester) Ltd., 
land, hobbed a gear wheel of 26-ft 


Eng 


5-in. dia. and 13-in. face width 


without regrinding the hob o1 
stopping during either of the two 
hobbing operations. First cut took 
120 hr., the second 105 hr. Hob was 
all-ground, inserted-tooth type 


Mach, Apr 18, p638 


Are 
Welding 


nounced a 


Kutectic 
has an 

called 
Dynarc, that develops an electric 
arc hot enough to melt firebrick, 


board. 


Cuts Firebrick 
Alloys 


new 


Corp. 


process 


stone, concrete, asbestos 


Weld Eng, Apr, p5 





New automatic shuttle embroidery 
machine that embroiders 15 yd. of 
fabric at a time within the machine's 
length of 58} ft. has been developed 
by Robert Reiner, Inc. The machine 
can handle cotton, nylon, silk, rayon, 
and acetate yarns. It is designed to 
give a 10% increased speed over the 
ordinary embroidering unit by means 


Cc 


of a delicately balanced frame that 
can move either sideways or up and 
down. Increased spanning’ speed 
minimizes downtime. A motor drive 
rolls the necessary fabric up into 
posilion for embroidering. No rewind- 
ing from the top role is necessary as 
the fabric is self-aligning.—Textile 
World, Apr, p119 





Chemical Plates Nickel 
to Metals and Plastics 


Nickel plating by simple immer- 
sion in a chemical solution has 
been announced by the General 
American Transportation Co. 
Known as the Kanigen process, it 
deposits nickel to any desired 
thickness at 0.001 to 0.002 in. per 
hr. on thermosetting plastics, glass 
and any metal except lead, tin, 
cadmium, and zinc. 

The bath is a solution of nickel 
salts (either nickel sulfate or 
nickel chloride) and sodium hypo- 
phosphite (as a reducing agent) 
in a plastic tank. Also added are 
a buffer and an ingredient that 
acts as an accelerator and inhibi- 
tor. The finished plate, a composi- 
tion of nickel and nickel phos- 
phide, normally runs between 5 
and 8% phosphorus. 

Metal surfaces are prepared the 
same as for electroplating; plas- 
tics and glass need special chemi- 
cal treatment. After coating, the 
surface is rinsed and may be 
buffed to a high luster. 

The coating is virtually free 
of pores, has high corrosion re- 
sistance, and a 600 Vickers hard- 
ness. It deposits uniformly, with 


28 


no throwing problems. Compli- 
cated interior surfaces are plated 
without trouble. Coating adhesion 
is excellent. 

The basic process, developed by 
the U. S. National Bureau of 
Standards, has been improved to 
make it commercially useful. Gen- 
eral American is now setting up 
two plants to process work on a job 
basis. As soon as production prob- 
lems have worked out, the 
process will be available to other 
companies on a licensing basis. 
Am Mach, Mar 30, p150; Chem Wk, 
Mar 28, p50 


been 


Titanium Passes Tests 


U.S. Bureau of Mines tested gal- 
vanic-corrosion behavior of titan- 
ium when coupled with magnes- 
ium, zine, aluminum, iron, copper, 
and stainless steel. Tests showed 
titanium’s corrosion resistance to 
be high. 

All other metals except stainless 
steel corroded in a 3% salt solu- 
tion. When joined to copper in a 
hydrochloric acid solution aerated 
by helium, the titanium corroded. 
When air replaced helium, the cop- 
per corroded and the titanium was 
not affected —E&MJ Met & Min 
Mark, Apr 23, p7 


Cold Alaska No Problem 
for this Excavation Job 


The contractors for a U.S. Air 
Force power plant in Alaska faced 
this problem: they had to excavate 
a 200 x 250-ft. area to a depth of 
15 ft. in permafrost (permanently 
frozen ground). Then they had to 
thaw the permafrost to a depth of 
20 ft. below the excavation. 

And they had to do all this in a 
hurry. To meet the deadline, con- 
tractors Lytle-Green-Birch decided 
to carry on the project throughout 
the winter. That’s not 
procedure in Alaska. 

After excavation of the area to 
the desired depth, the contractors 
rigged a 240 x 360-ft. tent over the 
area and started operations under 
this shelter. Raising and lowering 
the tent compensated for weather 
and construction changes. 

Three boilers supplied steam to 
unit heaters throughout the tent. 
Temperature stayed at 45°F., 
despite far-below-zero outside 
temperatures. Permafrost was 
thawed by 90°F. water circulated 
through wellpoints on 8-ft. cen- 
ters. Thawing took more than a 
month, but was finished way ahead 
of schedule.—Const Meth & Equip, 
May, p80 


Adds Life to Poles 


Treatment of standing power-line 
cedar poles with a 5% pentachloro- 
phenol solution made by Dow Chem- 
ical Co. will prolong pole life 15-25 
yrs. In cases where the butts are 
in good condition, this inexpensive 
treatment 
dollars. 


normal 


can save thousands of 

To apply the solution, linemen 
climb the pole to be treated and coat 
it carefully as they descend. The 
spray method is recommended and 
retention of 0.25 lb. of penta ecrys- 
tals per cubic foot is usual. This 
is the same specification used in 
full-length treatment of new cedar 
poles. 

A recent application saved 90% 
of a string of standing poles 
averaging 27 years old. To replace 
these poles would have cost $60,000. 
Savings on this one job will pay 
for the pentachlorophenol treat- 
ment in less than 2 years.—Elec 
West, Apr, p97 
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Better Jacks for 
Slip-Form Method 


THE SLIP-FORM METHOD of placing 
concrete is not new, but new ap- 
plications to irregular-design struc- 
tures are appearing. B. M. Heede 
Co.’s Concretor System plays a big 
part in the new applications. 

Heart of the Concretor System 
is its hydraulic jack. It raises slip 
forms by climbing up a smooth steel 
rod hand-over-hand like an ape. 
System simplifies lifting operations, 


cuts labor, and boosts lifting speeds. 


: ‘ ; Here are some ideas of how the 
APARTMENT HOUSE in modified star shape grows steadily with slip-form aa ; ah 4 rs - ; . . C Ss 
concreting on a two-shift basis. Outer and inner walls, two columns, were met 10d — een wen ons 
poured at the same time. Piping and insulation were placed at same time. Meth & Equip, May, p64 





i ~o 
MASSIVE PEDESTALS for steam-plant chimneys are 


cast with one Concretor. Machine and forms were lifted 
integrally from top of each finished unit to next base. 


4 


MULTIPLE RECTANGULAR CELLS are ready to rise BIG WATER-TOWER FOUNDATION has center 100 ft. 
with wood forms suspended from steel yokes to be carried ix dia., 20 outer pillars 4 x 4 ft. poured simultaneously 92 ft. 
up by one jack each. Yokes are tied together. high. Work platform later became reservoir floor form. 
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WE INVITE 





Send for Extrusion Bulletin 340-A 


Aluminum Extrusion Press. 





ESTABLISHED 1848 


If we suggest that you consult Watson-Stillman first on addi- 
tional extrusion capacity, it’s not with any thought of avoiding 
comparison. 

In fact, here’s an extrusion press so outstanding—in features, 
performance, and production— that we urge you to stop, look 
and listen to all other offers. 

Only in this way can you fully appreciate the overwhelming 
superiority of this Watson-Stillman 1250 ton aluminum extruder 
over anything else in its class. 

Seeing is believing. Don't decide on paper, or on the basis of 
reports one time or more removed from the source. Drop us a 
line and we'll arrange for you to visit one of the many leading 
plants equipped with Watson-Stillman presses. 

Watch them at work. Talk to the men whose production and 
profits depend on Watson-Stillman Presses. You will understand 
why Watson-Stillman Extruders Lead the Field. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
ROSELLE, NEW JERSEY 





Watson-Stillman 1250 Ton 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY 


9.0.78 


Industry Preference Is For Watson-Stillman... The Finest Extrusion Presses In The Field 


Metalworking Shorts 


> Wet grinding of carbide milling 
cutters with diamond wheels has 
increased wheel life six times at 
Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita 
plant. Other advantages are (1) 
convenient recovery of diamond 
chips from grinding sludge, (2) 
faster sharpening of cutters, (3) 
fewer wheels stocked.—Am Mach, 
Apr 13, p164 
> World’s largest split-die forging 
press, being built by Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., will have a 
11,000-ton capacity, 130-ton bed, 
and 148-ton top moving platen. It 
will have piercing ram at top, 
knockout ram at bottom, and two 
horizontal side rams to clamp die. 
Am Mach, Apr 13, p199 
> Fluid motor on new Brown & 
Sharpe universal grinder controls 
wheel-head movement to 0.00005 
in. Equivalent continuous motion 
would be 2 rpm.—Am Mach, Apr 
27, p169 
> Keep tools sharp is good advice 
for machining heat-treated alumi- 
num alloys. Harvey Machine Co., 
Inc., has found that overheating 
from dull tools seriously reduces 
both tensile and yield strengths of 
the aluminum alloy—even up to 
30% .—Am Mach, May 11, p209 


Product-Design Shorts 


> Plastic coating, developed by 
Armstrong Cork Co., can be 
brushed or sprayed on piping and 
equipment to protect and color- 
identify them. It withstands tem- 
peratures to 160°F., is odorless, 
and has high resistance to abra- 
sion and water. 

> Underground corrosion tests by 
U. S. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards on hot-dipped galvanized 
pipe showed that 3 oz. of zine per 
sq. ft. of exposed surface make 
steel corrosion-resistant. Speci- 
mens retained high corrosion 
resistance after coating had cor- 
roded away. 

> Magnetic brake, developed by 
General Electric Co., keeps con- 
stant tension on wire or yarn by 
magnetic drag instead of friction. 
Alnico magnets create a drag that 
is constant at all speeds on the 
pulley. The brake will reverse the 
direction of rotation within a few 
degrees after the pulley stops.— 
Prod Eng, Apr, p5 
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Fats Find Plastics Outlet 


Mountains of inedible tallow may rise as use of syn- 


thetic detergents soars. This possibility has led to hy- 
droxylation of fats as a major development 


E VEN THE THOUGHT of those rising 
mountains of tallow gives night- 
mares to soapers and fat processors. 
Last year alone, the surplus of in- 
edible animal fats in the U.S. came 
to 700-million Ib, That’s a lot of 
fat. And this same thing can hap- 
pen synthetic deter- 
gents take over soap markets, 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture began its attack on the prob- 
lem back in 1945 when one of its 
laboratories launched its probe of 
fat oxidation by peracetic acid. Two 
patents granted in 1951 attest to 
the success of the venture to find 
an outlet for the fat. 

The USDA method involves the 
treatment of fats with hydrogen 
peroxide and acetic acid to yield 


overseas as 


epoxidized, hydroxylated and acet- 
ylated products. Type of product 
is largely determined by reaction 
temperature; high 
temperatures favor hydroxylation 
over epoxidation. 
Two products 
come to market as a result of 
USDA research. They are Baker 
Castor Oil Co.’s fat-derived vinyl 
plasticizers Estinox 203 and 206. 
Estinox 203, a butyl] hydroxy-ace- 
toxy the 
first commercially available syn- 
thetic hydroxylated fat. Estinox 
206 is a butyl polyacetoxy ester in- 
tended as a low-cost secondary 
plasticizer for vinyl resins. Both 
esters are primary plasticizers for 
cellulosic resins and synthetic rub- 


processing 


new have just 


ester, is claimed to be 


bers. Because of its 
tent, Estinox 203 may be regarded 
as a vinyl] stabilizer. 

These claims are based on a cost 
of less than 40¢ per lb.: high com- 
patibility with vinyl chloride, com- 
paratively low volatility, good 
ultraviolet rays, 
stability to oxidation, and freedom 


epoxy con- 


resistance to 


from rancidity. 

Two other companies also are 
licensed under USDA patents: 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and 
Rohm & Haas Co. In fact, Rohm 
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& Haas under its own 
(which does not employ peracetic 
acid) has had a similar product, 
Paraplex G-60, on the market for 
3 years. Paraplex G-60 is perma- 
nent, non-mitigating, compatible; 
it binds pigments and stabilizers 
during processing and in the final 
film. In tank-car lots, it sells for 
364¢ per lb. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
group of epoxidized plasti- 
cizers in pilot The 
initial product, described only as 


process 


has a 
new 
production. 


an epoxidized soybean derivative, 
is claimed to have these features: 
non-volatility, low extractability, 
mill 
resistance, low 
bilizing 
violet good low- 
temperature flexibility. It will be 
available in flexible sheeting and 
film, molding and extrusion com- 
pounds, plastisol organosol 
dispersions. 

Commercial potential of 
cetic oxidation of fats is not 
limited to plasticizers. Hydroxyl- 
ated and epoxidized compounds are 
possibilities for lube oils, cutting 
oils, synthetic waxes, textile oils, 
special metallic soaps, drying oils, 
cosmetic ingredients. Potential 
starting materials are fatty acids, 
esters, and triglycerides from ani- 


good behavior, high heat 
viscosity, good sta- 
properties, high ultra- 


resistance, and 


and 


pera- 


mal and vegetable sources. 

Baker Castor Oil Co. is now in 
semi-commercial production with 
a series of synthetic hydroxystear 
ic acids. Offered first 
hydroxystearic polyhydroxy- 


were di- 
and 
stearic acids. Principal uses are 
the 
metallic soaps, cosmetics, greases, 


expected in production of 
and cutting oils. 

You can look for 
products from peracetic oxidation 
of fats. 
not move those growing mountains 
of tallow, it will provide a 
class of the 
growing vinyl-plastics industry. 
Chem Wk, May 2, p40 


many more 


Even if the process does 


novel 


modifiers for ever- 


AIRCRAFT gun turrets are preheated 
in furnace (left), then drawn 


Zone-Heated Draw Dies 
Form Thin Magnesium 


The deepest draws yet produced 
in thin-gage magnesium are being 
Emerson Electric Co. in 


turrets en- 


made by 


drawing gun and 
The press being used is 
Fastrav- 


made by 


closures. 
a 600-ton, triple-acting 
erse hydraulic 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 

The magnesium alloy, FSIH 
sheet, draws best at about 600° F., 
so Emerson hold the 
metal at that temperature through- 
out the uniformly 
heated die does not heat the metal 


press 


wanted to 
draw. AS a 


because of uneven sur- 
face contact, the 
different parts of the die is varied 
by adjustable gas burners within 


uniformly 
temperature of 


the hollowed-out die. 
Thermocouples control die tem- 
with the draw 
ring, one in the pressure pad, and 
py- 


be applied to 


peratures, one in 


one in the punch. A surface 


rometer may also 
check temperatures. Cooling drafts 
over the dies are avoided. 

Before drawing, the magnesium 
sheets are degreased, sprayed with 
a mixture of colloidal graphite and 
spirits to provide a lubricant, then 
preheated in a Lindberg electric 
sheet-stock heating press to 600 
F. In some cases, sheets are pre- 
the 


more convenient 


draw die 
to do 


Am 


heated entirely in 
when it is 
so but press time is lost. 


Mach, Apr 27, p129 





HEARING TESTS given new and old employees as part of their physical 
examination show how well they hear at various noise levels 


Poor vision and deafness 
are all too commonly re- 
garded by industrial man- 
agement as the workers’ 
personal problems and as 
not suitable for aid by the 
company but Allis-Chal- 
mers has found that its 
conservation programs 


have pointed the way to 
better... 


Eyes and Ears in Industry 


In 1949, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. started its “Better 
Vision and Eye Protection” pro- 
gram and followed it in 1951 with 
its hearing-test program. 

Before the vision program began, 
all shop employees had _ been 
furnished safety But 
despite various promotional cam- 
paigns to get the glasses worn, an 
average of 400 minor eye injuries 
interrupted production every year. 
They cost the company plenty of 
money too. 

The first corrective step, to make 
the safety glasses more comfort- 
able, was to change existing metal 
frames of the glasses to plastic 
frames for all employees that pre- 
ferred plastic frames. Then the 
program, by means of an Ortho- 
Rater, checked employees’ visual 
skill. 

The Ortho-Rater, made by 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., tests 
acuity, muscle balance, depth per- 
ception, and color discrimination. 
It was taken into each department 
in turn so time lost from the job 
would be kept low. Test results 
were recorded on IBM cards and 
analyzed by comparison with six 
standard occupational profiles. 


glasses, 


32 


An eye clinic was then estab- 
lished to offer corrective measures. 
When an employee already wore 
glasses with satisfactory correc- 
tion, he supplied safety 
glasses ground to his prescription. 
Those who did not have 
factory correction were scheduled 
for refraction and then supplied 
the proper safety glasses. 

Results of the program are indi- 
cated by the sharply falling rate 
of disabling eye injuries. For 7 
years before the program started, 
there was an average of 4.5 injur- 
million manhours. In the 
next 3 years, the average fell to 
0.87. 

But what effect did the inclusion 
of prescription glasses have? The 
Ortho-Rater that 
more than half the people tested 
had defective vision: 33.8% 
normal, 14.6% normal’ with 
glasses, 51.6% defective. 

So a check was made on a group 
receiving prescription glasses for 
the first time. They suffered 
22.8% fewer injuries in the follow- 
ing year than during the preceding 
year. To confirm this result, 
further tests were made with a 
control group of people that had 


was 


satis- 


ies per 


tests revealed 


passed the test and not received 
prescription glasses. In the cor- 
rected group, accidents decreased 
19.7%, while the control group 
had an increase of 19.4%. 

As the program was set up to 
reduce accidents caused by lack of 
protection or defective vision, no 
studies have been made to assess 
its effect on production. But here 
is employee opinion: 97% of a 
group that had previously worn 
glasses and 92% of a group that 
had received their first 
believed the glasses helped them 
in their work. 

While the better-vision program 
was being established, the health 
and safety personnel at Allis- 
Chalmers became increasingly 
aware of the problem of industrial 
hearing loss. Finally, in 1951, a 
formal program of audiometric 
(hearing) tests was started for all 
new employees. Now underway 
are tests on all employees (to be 
made at the time of their periodic 
vision tests). The program now 
covers these four groups: 

1. All new employees take a 
hearing test as part of the routine 
preplacement examination. De- 
fective hearing is not regarded as 


glasses 
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4 Better-vision results 


Types of defects > 


a bar to hiring. Instead, a man 
with a hearing loss is placed on a 
job in which his loss is not a seri- 
ous drawback. These tests show 
that 27% of the people that apply 
at Allis-Chalmers for jobs have 
some hearing loss. 

2. Workers in areas where the 
noise level is 90 decibels or higher 
are examined every 6 months or 
more often if necessary. A noise 
survey of the plant, made with a 
sound-level meter, permits study 
of hearing loss against noise level. 
And it may indicate what sound 
levels a person can be exposed to 
safely. 

3. All workers exposed to haz- 
ards or who work off the ground 
are given hearing tests in their 
routine yearly physical examina- 
tion. Such workers include weld- 
ers, foundrymen, cranemen, and 
maintenance men. 

4. Hearing tests will be given 
every 3 years to all other employ- 
ees, including office workers and 
salaried personnel. This time 
schedule, and the others, may be 
changed as more experience is 
gained by the medical staff; at 
little authoritative data 
available on industrial deaf- 


ness and its causes. 


present, 
are 


When an employee shows a sig- 
nificant loss of hearing at a peri- 
odic test, some action is taken. It 
may be (1) reducing the noise at 
the location, (2) providing 
some sort of ear protection for the 
employee, or (3) transferring him 
to a quieter job. 

Noise 
early stages. 
be improved by 
mountings, enclosures, or acous- 
tical materials—sound-absorbing 
board, cones, sound reflectors, and 
similar devices. Keeping machin- 
ery oiled and well maintained re- 


job 


still in its 
Some operations can 


abatement is 


use of rubber 
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color vision 
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duces noise considerably. But 
noise abatement, at present, is not 
always a workable solution (Mc- 
G-H Digest, Dec 51, p30). 

Ear protection seems to be the 
best available solution. Two types 
are ear plugs and ear muffs. Allis- 
Chalmers is using only plugs, of 
which there are many varieties. 
They must be selected and fit care- 
fully. The medical department 
does this job to assure a good fit, 
to educate workers in their proper 
use, and to help avoid the common 
practice of workers’ using un- 
treated cotton or other substitutes 
for ear plugs. 

Job transfers present a major 
trouble. While it may be easy to 
transfer a man to a less noisy job, 
it is usually difficult to transfer 
him to one that he can handle and 
that carries the same pay rate. 
The company has found that, as 
far as industrial relations are con- 
cerned, job transfers are simply 
undesirable. 

Can other plants do what Allis- 
Chalmers has been doing? They 
can, even though the actual pro- 
cedure might vary from plant to 
plant, depending on number of em- 
ployees, general noise level, and 
other local factors. Here are some 
worthwhile hints on what to do to 
set up your own hearing conserva- 
tion program: 

© Don’t spend a lot of money for 
equipment unless the size of your 
plant or type of program makes 
having your own equipment desir- 
able and economical. 

® Have your local doctor make 
the hearing tests as he probably 
has the equipment needed or will 
be willing to get it. Arrange to 
have the tests given in the doctor’s 
office or to have him visit the plant 
on a part-time basis to give the 
tests. 


insurance companies 
health boards 


© Many 
and government 
make sound-level surveys either 
free or at a nominal cost. Many 
industrial-hygiene consultants can 
make these tests. 

® Buy equipment if your plant 
is big or if you have a large num- 
ber of employees to test. You can 
set up an audiometer room as part 
of your first-aid facilities. Take 
this precaution—design the room 
to have a fairly constant noise 
level under 50 decibels to insure 
accurate and consistent audio- 
grams. 

eTrain your own audiometer 
technicians if you buy equipment. 
Tell them what noise is, how it is 
measured and evaluated. Give 
them practice on the audiometer, 
and make up written flow sheets 
that outline each step in the pro- 
cedure. But remember that inter- 
pretation of audiometer-test re- 
sults is a job for an expert. 

® Sell the program to employees 
Give your fore- 
(if you 
notice. 


before you begin. 


men and union stewards 
union) 
“Educate” them on the desirability 


of hearing conservation (and sight 


have a advance 


conservation, too) at your regular 
Tell your other 
employees about it by 


safety meetings. 
your em- 
ployee publication or by any other 
means of communication you have 
found 
your employees. 

@©Give it your whole-hearted 
support as top-management ap- 
proval is necessary for a program 
that will results. And for 
your efforts, you will not only help 
prevent hearing loss among your 
empioyees but also reduce future 
compensation and 
data to appraise claims fairly. 
Am Mach, Apr 13, p192; Factory, 
Dec, p110 


satisfactory in reaching 


give 


claims collect 





an 
electric 
sign of 

dependability 


\ & i electrically 


powered Aids to Navigation pro- 
vide the rugged construction and 
precise workmanship necessary to 
ensure unfailing operation of stra- 
tegic harbor lights. Watertight, con- 
structed of anodized metals, and 
equipped with time- and laboratory- 
tested lampchangers and flasher 
mechanisms, W&T Buoy and Struc- 


‘MA 


>> Semel, 


ture Lanterns ensure long life and 
dependable service. 


Rugged construction, precise work- 
manship and unfailing operation— 
these are important factors which 
have helped make W&T electrically 
powered Aids to Navigation famil- 
iar, friendly sights in any weather 
in climates all over the world. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS FOR COMMERCE. INDUSTRY AND THE COMMUNITY? 


Ammonia Control Apparatus — Cathodic Protection Systems — Chlorinators — 
Chemical Feeders —Decay Control Processes for Produce — Electric Marine 
Beacons—Flour Processing Chemicals—Magnetic Separators—Pharmaceuticals 


— Precision Instruments — Sifters. 


F-94 


AGENTS IN MOST COUNTRIES 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


NEWARK 1, 


NEW JERSEY, U. &. A. 


Device Quickly Checks 
Fumigation Efficiency 


Commercial fumigators and food- 
handling concerns can test distribu- 
tion of fumigants with a new in- 
strument developed by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Designed to 
work in buildings, chambers, or 
freight cars, the device will tell 
quickly whether the dosage in high 
or low. It will also tell if the com- 
modity is properly aerated. 

Principle of the electric resist- 
ance thermometer is used. The 
tester draws a sample of methy! 
bromide gas from any point in the 
fumigation room. Here it causes a 
change in current flow through a 
filament. Difference in gas concen- 
tration affects the current flow and 
measures the change. 

USDA says that with adjust- 
ments the apparatus can be used to 
test gases other than methyl 
bromide. Gow-Mac Instruments Co. 
made the device for USDA and is 
now putting it on the market. 
Food Eng, May, p201 


Radio Finds Own Stations 


A new tuning mechanism has been 
developed for automobile radios. It 
has been tested experimentally on 
television receiver antennae and 
may provide selective tuning. 

This electronic device is oper- 
ated by push button, either by foot 
or finger. When the button is 
pressed, the receiver scans the 
broadcasting spectrum and auto- 
matically stops when it encounters 
a signal. Every signal in the 
spectrum may be tuned in by push- 
ing the button. 

This type of tuner, besides its 
television possibilities, is particu- 
larly useful on high-speed automo- 
bile trips when local broadcast sig- 
nals sometimes fade out within an 
hour.—Electronics, May, p154 


Free Reader Service 


As a special service to our sub- 
scribers, the McGraw-Hill Digest 
will furnish without any charge 
additional information about any 
new business or technical devel- 
opment described. Address your 
letter to: The Editor, McGraw- 
Hill Digest, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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ew Photographic Typesetter 


Photographic composing machine 
needs no skilled operator. Punched 
cards instead of struck keys set type 


S: TTING TYPE by photography has been an ambition 
of publishers and printers ever since photo offset 
printing was developed in 1935. Most typesetter 
manufacturers have tried to make such equipment, 
usually by replacing the lead-casting process with 
a photographic technique. Some machines are in 
production, but many printers felt that the ma- 
chines did not offer all the potential advantages of 
photo typography. 

A new machine just announced may be the 
answer to the printers’ needs. The Phototypograph 
Corn. of New York, from experience gained from 
building electronic business machines, has de- 
veloped a photo composing machine that sets type 
from punched cards instead of keys struck by a 
skilled operator. 

A relatively unskilled operator prepares the copy 
with a combination card puncher and electric type- 
writer. The typewritten version goes to the proof- 
reader for checking, and the cards, with one line 
of type on each card, go to the photo composing 
machine. Stepping switches and relays in the card 
punch automatically space and justify the line. 

In the photo composing machine, the punched 
cards actuate relays that operate a series of shutter 
disks to permit photographing the proper letter at 
the right time. Light from the light source passes 
through the glass font plate on which the type is 
photographed. To pick the proper letter on the 160- 
character font plate, the shutter disks are moved so 
that aligned holes through the disk are opposite the 
chosen character. A circular prism with 64 flat 
silvered surfaces reflects the light to the film. 

Processing of type starts with developing the 
film. The negative is stripped in the same way that 
photographs are now fitted into offset layouts. 
Finally, the negatives are used to make a plate, 
from which the final copy is printed. 

Printers see many advantages in this type of 
machine. They will be able to reproduce finer and 
more intricate letters even with quite small type 
sizes. They are limited now by the thickness of line 
that can be cast in lead. 

Cost cutting is a likely possibility. The machine 
will operate at top speed all the time because the 
type will be set by punched card, rather than by 
operator. Card operation will mean a rate of ten 
characters per second instead of the seven that a 
good linotype operator can set. 

The machine will also permit a larger selection 
of type faces as the type font can be changed in 
seconds. Furthermore, an optical font will cost 
only one-fifth as much as a lead casting matrix 
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because the optical type is photographed on glass 
while the lead matrix is machined out of brass. 
The manufacturer expects that the new machine 
will set type wherever photo offset printing is used 
It probably will not replace lead type in newspaper 
operations because of the longer time required fon 
photographic processes. Book and magazine pub 
lishers will probably find it fast enough for their 
purposes and cheaper than present methods 
Phototypograph Corp. is building a prototyp: 
machine and expects to have it finished by 1955 
It hopes to be in production and ready to market 
commercial models by 1958.—-Prod Eng, Apr, p218 





Protect Slab Floors 
From Frost, Dampness 


The concrete slab on the ground 
method of floor construction in 
home building is getting more and 
more popular. But to be effective 
slabs must be properly designed 
and built. Here are a few rules for 
obtaining a good slab floor: 

@ Subgrade should be well and 
uniformily compacted to prevent 
unequal floor settlement. 

© A coarse granular fill is then 
placed over the finished subgrade. 
The fill should be brought to the 
desired grade and then thoroughly 
compacted. 

@ Provisions should be made for 
embedding ducts for heating 
systems and supply and waste 
plumbing pipes under the granular 
fill. 

eA stiff grout coat 4 in. thick 
placed on the granular fill is re- 
quired where 15-lb. felt is used as 
a damp-proofing medium. Grout can 
be eliminated with 55-lb. felt 
placed over the fill and mopped 
with hot asphalt. 


SHATTERPROOF! 


Star “Molyflex”—the shatter- 
proof high speed steel hack 
saw blade—cuts 5 to 10 times 
more metal than standard 
steel blades, yet is unbreak- 
able when used in a frame. 


CLEMSON BROS., Inc. 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Maker: of band and power back saw blades, frames, metal 
cutting band saw blades and Clemson Lawn Machines 


Nerth Africa, Arabic; Dekoas, burma; Egypt, tran; Italy; Portuge!, Modogescar, Iceland, 
vei; Turkey, India; Fraser & C v7, ine, 50 


e Metal reinforcement should 
weigh not less than 40 lb. per 
100 sq. ft. with equal cross-sec- 
tional area in both directions. 

@ A 1-in.-thick continuous water- 
proofed rigid insulation strip 
should be provided between the 
foundation walls and the edge of 
the floor slab.—Am Builder, May, 
p74 


Coal Mines Yield Gas 


Gas is being produced commer- 
cially from coal mines in Belgium 
and England by a technique that 
may prove useful in other parts 
of the world. The technique was 
developed in Belgium about 3 
years ago as a safety measure. 

Slanting holes of 2- to 3-in. dia. 
are drilled at 45° through the roof 
of a tunnel or overhand stope for 
distances of 300 to 450 ft. Holes 
are drilled soon after the stope is 
dug and while the coal above the 
stope is beginning to crack. 

During the next few weeks as 
the coal is cracking, coal gas is 
pumped to above ground.—Oil & 
Gas J, May 11, p81 
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U. S. Labor Glut? 


Wassily Leontief: ‘U.S. 
economizes its capital and 
disposes of its surplus la- 
bor by foreign trade.”’ 


A NEW PROPOSITION has been tossed 
into the debate on U. S. foreign- 
trade policy. The proposition was 
presented recently to the American 
Philosophical Society by Prof. 
Wassily Leontief of Harvard. 

Leontief discards basic and ap- 
parently common-sense assump- 
tions about U. S. foreign trade that 
have been made by almost every 
economist. By applying his own 
statistical methods (input-output 
method, McG-H Digest, Feb ’52, 
p42), Leontief found that the U. S. 
actually exports products that re- 
quire less capital and more labor 
to produce than is required by the 
goods it imports. 

From this he theorized that the 
U. S. does not have an abundance 
of capital compared to other na- 
tions, but is actually short on 
capital and long on labor. The 
U. S. is long on labor, he says, not 
because it has a large number of 
workers, but because the workers 
it does have are more productive. 

Leontief concludes that the U. 8S. 
resorts to foreign trade in order to 
economize its capital and dispose 
of its surplus labor. Leontief backs 
this up by showing that it is not 
only the overall averages that 
prove his point. The statistics pro- 
duce the same result in the 
majority of cases when broken 
down by commodity groups. 

What is the explanation of this 
unexpected result? According to 
Leontief, it is the fact that Ameri- 
can labor is considerably more 
productive than foreign labor. 
Thus, while the U. S. may have a 
greater investment of capital per 
worker than other countries, it 
has less capital invested per 
“equipment” worker. In other 
words, one man-year of U. S. labor 
is equivalent to, say, three man- 
years of foreign labor. Superior 
management plus the climate of 
production-oriented society is the 
key to the high productivity of the 
U. S. worker, according to Leontief. 
—Business Wk, Apr 25, p162 
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POLYETHYLENE 
odd shapes, 


tapes fit around 
are good insulators. 


ACETATE plastic tapes provide 
strong, waterproof seal on cartons. 


New Plastic Tapes 


Pressure-sensitive plastic tapes are finding new jobs 
every day. Their unusual properties make them ideal 


under extreme conditions 


Piasric pressure-sensitive tapes 


are keeping up with the rest of 
the fast-growing plastics industry. 
Now more than 600 special-pur- 
pose adhesives are available. Dif- 
ferent plastic backing, coatings, 
and methods of application can be 
combined to make a staggering 
variety of these tapes. 

Vinyl is the most-used of the 
plastic backings. Its excellent elec- 
trical characteristics make it an 
ideal insulator. Vinyl tapes are 
highly resistant to acids, alkalies, 
corrosive salts, water, and greases. 
They are weatherproof, and they 
are tough enough to resist severe 
abrasion. Because the tape can be 
stretched from 150 to 200%, it can 
be pulled tightly irregular 
surfaces. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
makes a series of tapes with vinyl, 
acetate-vinyl chloride copolymer 
backings. The thinner tapes in this 
series are used as separators for 
dissimilar metals. When pig- 
mented, they make good markers 
for factory traffic lanes. The 
thicker tapes are used to keep 
wires, rods, and tubes in position. 


over 
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Johns-Manville Co. also has a 
polyvinyl chloride-acetate tape, 
Trantex. It is used for wrapping 
pipe against corrosion. 

Polyken Div., Bauer & Black, has 
developed a calendered, oriented 
polyethylene film for backing. The 
only other polyethylene film back- 
ing now being used is made by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. It is 
an extruded, transparent film inert 
to practically all common com- 
mercial solvents and is used for 
sealing polyethylene containers. 

Acetate film backings are the 
most versatile of the plastics. They 
are available in three different 
forms: fiber, cloth, and film. 

The fiber backing consists of a 
sheet of acetate film laminated to 
a thin sheet of latex-treated paper. 
The resulting tape is thin—6.5 to 
7 mils, and it has high tear and 
moisture resistance. 
these features, this tape is used for 
sealing-tapes on packages, cans, 
cartons, and boxes. Adding color 
pigments to it makes it ideal for 
color coding. 

Woven acetate cloth is one of 
the best fabric tapes for electrical 


3ecause of 


VINYL tapes apply easily, give high 
protection against corrosion. 


use. High temperature and humid- 
ity do not affect it. A typical 8.5- 
mil tape, made by Industrial Tape 
Corp., has an electrical resistance 
of 50,000 megohms at 96% relative 
humidity. 

Acetate film backings have three 
outstanding characteristics: high 
resistance to electrolytic corrosion 
at high humidities; exceptionally 
high dielectric strength of 5,000 
volts; and resistance of 67,000 
megohms at 96% relative humid- 
ity. Tensile strength of acetate 
film tape is about 20 Ib. per in. of 
width. 

Polyester film tapes are made by 
only three companies: Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., Industrial Tape 
Corp., and Technical Tape Corp. 
For backing, they use Mylar, a 
polyester film made by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., Inc. Mylar 
has superior electrical character- 
istics. Polyester tape 2.5 mils thick 
has a dielectric strength of 5,000 
volts. Tensile strength of tape this 
thick is 20 lb. per in. Under normal 
conditions, it can be stretched up 
to 50%. In some has 
stretched up to 120%. 

The material is tough. It resists 
acids, alkalies, acetones, ketones, 
hydrocarbons, and other common 
solvents. It good shock re- 
sistance and will stay flexible at 
low temperatures. Heat and humid- 
ity changes do not affect its 
dimensional stability —Mod Plas- 
tics, May, p73 
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Hydraulic-Press Line Designed 
To Deep-Draw by Hidraw Process 


New method for deep-drawing 
metal parts by a combination of 
cushion and rubber-pad process is 
the Hidraw process developed by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Hydraulic Press has announced a 
line of presses from 1,000 to 7,000 
tons to handle both Hidraw and 
Guerin processes. 

In the Hidraw process, the part 
is in contact with rubber and male 
die only, while the draw is being 
made. It gives uniform thickness 
and minimum stretching because 
the part is formed by fluid pressure 
rather than by an ironing opera- 
tion. Tooling is inexpensive. 

The blank is placed on_ the 
blankholder, which is flush with 
the top of the punch. As the main 
platen descends, pressure is gen- 
erated in the rubber pad _ grip- 
ping the blank. As the platen con- 
tinues down, pressure builds up 
and forces the blank over the 
punch. When the platen reverses, 
the blankholder remains in the 
down position until the pad clears 
the drawn part. Pull-back pressure 
to the die cushion ejects the part 
from the punch. 


38 


hydraulic 
forming 


Pressure in the 
cushion, which controls 
pressure, is adjustable in a preset 
stroke pattern. Rubber pressures 
range from 4,000 to 10,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. Cushion travel determines 
depth of draw. 

Presses are equipped with two- 
or four-station Guerin 
forming can be done by placing a 
thin overlay plate over the pin- 
hole pattern in the top of the work- 
loading table.—The Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, 
Ohio.—Am Mach, Apr 27, p182 


tables. 


Neoprene-Base Coatings 


NeoCoat NeoPrime the 
neoprene-base paints used in new 
anti-corrosion coating system. In 
three coats, these paints will build 
up a thickness of 5 mils. The 
manufacturer considers this thick- 
ness necessary for best 
resistance and good service char- 


and are 


corrosion 


acteristics. 

Different formula mixtures are 
available for coating all surfaces, 
including Maker 
this covering is especially effective 


concrete. says 


in the coating of welds, beads, 
seams, and edges where other 
paints fail.—Pennsalt Interna- 
tional Corp., 1000 Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.—Factory, Apr, 
p206 


Unit Weigh Conveyor 


Designed for installation along- 
side of any size molding machine, 
unit 


developed 


weigh has 
been for the 
molding industry. The 
automatically feeds accurate unit 
weights to the cavity of the mold- 
ing the 
vantages of weigh feeding in in- 


a new conveyor 
plastics 


conveyor 


machine, providing ad- 
stallations where it is impractical 
to install the weigher directly 
above the molding machine. The 
unit consists of a frame support- 
ing a chain on which 
stainless-steel buckets are mounted. 
The standard model is 
with six buckets. 

An automatic net weigher is an 
integral part of the unit weigh 
conveying system. The weigher 
can discharge the exact weight for 
each mold.— B. F. Gump Co., 1313 
So. Cicero Ave., Chicago 50, Il. 
Mod Plastics, Apr, p148 


conveyor 


equipped 
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Opposed-Piston Diesel 
for Heavy-Duty Jobs 


Although much smaller and lighter 
than conventional heavy-duty 
engines, model 38F5t opposed- 
piston diesel engine can handle big 
jobs. With a 5}-in. bore and 7}-in. 
stroke, the engine develops a con- 
tinuous duty rating of 75 hp. per 
cylinder at 1,200 rpm. 

Each cylinder has a 
pistons operating in 
directions. The upper pistons, con- 
trolling air inlet ports, are con- 
nected to an upper crankshaft. The 
lower pistons, controlling exhaust 
ports, are connected to a lower 
shaft. The two shafts, connected 
by a vertical quill shaft, transmit 
power through drive end of lower 
shaft. 

Engines are complete self-con- 
tained units having all necessary 
auxiliary equipment.—Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 80 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y.—Oil & Gas J, Mav 
11, p149 


pair of 
opposite 


Grader Improvements 


Offered as optional equipment, 
Allis-Chalmers 40-hp., tandem- 
drive Model D motor’ grader 
features front-wheel lean and 
power circle. Leaning the wheels 
increases blade maneuverability. 
Power turn 
cision control with a wide range of 
through its 135°. 

During finishing of subgrade or 
black top, the moldboard can be 
rotated without disturbing the 
road surface. The toe of the blade 
can be swung well inside the front 
tire to give sufficient range for 
ditching.—Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc.—Const 
Meth & Equip, May, p188 


circle provides pre- 


settings 
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Two Pumps for One 


Two new gasoline-dispensing DUO 
pumps doubling 
the number of cutlets in any 
service station without costly 
changes in the islands. 
DUO-1 pump, 
separator, motor for 


are capable of 


has one air 
and 


single-suction connection, but with 


one 


one 


two computers, meters, interlocks, 
and flow indicators. It has a {-hp. 
continuous-duty motor, capable of 
full operation in hottest weather. 
DUO-2 has two 
separate pumping 
use with different gasoline brands. 
Wayne Pump Co., Salisbury. 
Md.—Am Auto, May, p70 


complete and 


systems, for 


Deodorizing Lamp 


Ozone-producing deodorizing lamp 
consumes 4 watts and emits 40 to 
50° more ultraviolet radiation, 
converting more oxygen into ozone. 
Greater efficiency of the lamp is due 
to a _ bimetallic arching switch. 
Lamp requires no. starter but 
operates off small choke ballasts. 
Ballasts available for single 
lamp or two, three, or four lamps 
in series on 110- to 125-volt a-c line; 
or lamps can be ballasted by a 40- 
watt incandescent lamp in series. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Elec C&M, Apr, p205 


are 


Compact Electric Ranges 


Low-priced Space-Saver ranges, 24 
and 26 in. wide, provide complete 
services and same capacity as full- 
For top-of-range 
cooking, surface units include two 
6-in. 8-in. 6-in. 1,600 
watt extra high-speed unit. Push- 
button permits five 
cooking heats. 

The 24-in. range 
base storage drawer with 1? cu. ft. 
The has 


similar base drawer alongside and 


size models. 


and and a 


selection of 


has one-piece 


capacity. 36-in. model 
a partitioned drawer beside oven 
for vertical storage.—Int’l. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y.—Elec 
Whols, May, p125 


Simple Method Fastens Metal Sheets 


Metalacing literally buttons metal to 
metal. Method needs only a patented 
punch and yieldable die that can be at- 
tached to an ordinary punchpress. It 
can be used with any material that 
can be sheared, drawn, or upset. 


Picture on left shows top and bottom 
of 1/32 in.-thick sheet steel that has 
been Metalaced. Picture on right shows 
close-up of punch and die.—Crockatt 
Engrg. Co., Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Factory, May, p101 





Bookkeeping Machine 


This is a complete bookkeeping ma- 
chine in one unit. It has the stand- 
ard typewriter keyboard, decimal 
position tabulation keys and electric 
carriage return. It handles all post- 
ing computations automatically and 
the five standard registers provide 
complete daily proof of posting and 
control figures. Column registers 
are designed for direct subtractions 
and may be added at any time. 
Ledger, statement, and journal can 
be posted simultaneously. Machine 
is in the low priced field—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—Fleet Owner, 
May, p156 


Electronic Wheel Balancer 


Portable electronic wheel balancer 
consists of amplifier unit, pickup 
wheel spinner, weight drawer, and 
tool. Device corrects both kinetic 
and dynamic unbalance without 
removing the tire from the wheel. 
It balances wheel, tube, tire, hub, 
hubcap, trim ring, and brake drum 
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and has dual 
permits 


range meter that 
sensitivity selection.— 
Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., 333 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.—Bus Trans, Apr, p50 


Home Air Conditioner 


Year ’round air conditioning for 
homes containing up to 1,200 sq. ft. 
of floor space will be possible with 
new 2-ton gas-fired unit. New air 
conditioner is 75 in. high and re- 
quires only 83 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Its gas-operated absorption unit 
provides quiet operation, long life, 
and low installation and mainte- 
nance costs. It is delivered com- 
plete, less its ductwork.—Servel, 
Inc., International Div., 20 Pine 
St.. New York 5, N. Y.—Am 
Builder, May, p170 


High-Speed Controller 


New round-chart recorder and auto- 
matic controller of high-speed, con- 
tinuous-balance, null type can meas- 
ure any variable that can be 
translated into an electrical quan- 
tity, such as direct-current voltage, 
capacitance, resistance. 

The measured variable is re- 
corded on a 12-in.-dia. chart and 
indicated on a circular scale. This 
instrument has the same features 
as the strip-chart instruments made 
by the company.—Bristol Co., 
Waterbury 20, Conn.—-Prod Eng, 
May, p258 


Silicone Weld Back-up 


New silicone material, painted on 
the back of joints, serves as weld- 
backing compound. It is suitable 
for all are welding except tungsten 
inert-gas. The compound is easily 
applied to complex shapes, and the 


powder residue left after welding 
can be removed quickly with a 
cloth. 

Other advantages: no noxious 
fumes, non-explosive, no carbon 
pickup. A 1-lb. can of paste cov- 
ers 1,300 ft. applied in 4-in.-wide 
strip.—International General Elec- 
tric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.—Weld Eng, May, 
p93 


Transistor Transformers 


This ultra-miniature transistor 
transformer weighs less than 0.1 
oz. It measures + x @ x 2@ in., no 
bigger than the transistor itself. 
It is made of extremely fine wire, 
wound on molded nylon bobbins 
with special nickel alloy steel 
laminations. The transformer is 
useful below 1 mw. Others, built 
to individual requirements, are 
available.—Standard Transformer 
Corp., 3580 Elston Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill.—Electronics, May, p302. 


Lead-Cladding Machine 


Cladding machine applies lead to 
steel with excellent bond and in 
one-tenth usual time. No separa- 
tion will occur in service unless 
melting temperature of lead is ex- 
ceeded. Machine weighs only 15 
lb. and can be mounted on car- 
riage running on surface to be 
treated or suspended from over- 
head. 

Lead is laid over the surface to 
be clad. Cladding head then melts 
lead as it moves across the plate. 
It can handle lead strips up to 12 
in. wide and ? in. thick—Knapp 
Mills, Inc., 23-15 Borden Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y.—Chem 
Eng, Apr, p250 
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NEW PRODUCT BRIEFS | 
Saves Soldering Labor—Eutec-Tin 


Weld can save time, solder, and The irf il f of a 


labor on soldering jobs. It is a low- 


cost, one-step, paint-on  solder- jet blade like this is 
paste-flux combination. To use, automatically milled by 


paint on Tin Weld along seam and 
then apply the piece to be 
soldered. Even a pocket lighter 
produces enough heat to get a 


good solder.—Eutectic Welding 

Alloys Corp., 40-40 172 St., Flush- ia X on C f [ [ - 0 
ing, N. Y.—Eng & Min J, May, 

p110 PRECISION 


Artificial Casings—Artificial sau- a _ PROFILE MILLER 








sage casings have been developed 
to replace hog intestines. The 
new casings are made of epon- 
coated film and call “Controlled 
Moisture Vapor Permeable” cas- 


EXCELLO” 


ings. They are transparent and 7) 7 Style 86 mills the 
retain moisture-proofing ingredi- : complete airfoil 
ents even at high temperatures.— 
Transparent Package Co., 3514 S. 
Morgan, Chicago, Ill.—Food Eng, ; l 
Apr, p194 ig 5 ing edges. Work is 


form including 
leading and trail- 


supported rigidly 
Plastic-core Wire Rope—New type 
of wire rope has been developed 
for oil and gas well drillers who —= 
use the cable tool method. Rope os Fe ot ee "4 cutting stroke. 
is made by twisting several wire ; . 
strands around a plastic core. 
Core gives resiliency and is un- 
affected by acids, caustics, and 
other subsurface substances.— 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., EX-CELL-O STYLE 87 


Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa.—Business Wk, May 2, p74 PRECISION 


PROFILE GRINDER 


by back rests 
throughout the 


Grinding Wheels—New vitrified 
bond, G-Bond, helps hold abrasive EX-CELL-O STYLE 88 
grains just long enough to keep PRECISION 


the wheel’s grinding surface at PROFILE POLISHER 


peak efficiency. Maker claims these 
advantages for G-Bond: more work 
per wheel; cool, free, fast cuts; 
more pieces per dressing; and 
wide job range. Norton Behr- Aircraft Engine Builders are getting PRECISION IN VOLUME JET 
SORTER SOVEREORD TK, Weeeranee BLADE PRODUCTION from these three Ex-Cell-O blade finishing 
6, Mass.—Ind Dist, May, p132 machines. The machining cycle is completely automatic. Operator 
Heavy-duty Hose—Non-porous air merely loads and unloads the work and pushes the start button. 
hose is compounded of rubber, re- Write or cable Ex-Cell-O for further information and specifications. 
inforced with rayon cable cord 53-33 

and covered with thick-wrapped : 

rubber. It can withstand 450 Ib. : ’ , ‘ 

per sq. in. without “snaking”, re- E > 4 bas b L L = °o Cc b Pp °o R A T Io | 
mains flexible at —40° F., and is : ; ' : 
available with #- to 2-in. ID.—H. : 

K. Porter Co., Inc., 225 Broadway, 

New York 7, N. Y.—Chem Wk, 

Apr 25, p 46 
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SPOTTING TROUBLE fast will add years to your diesel’s lifetime 


Improving Your Diesels 


Here are five important questions on diesel engine 
operation that everyone who has one should know 


e What are some main causes of 
corrosion wear in cylinders? 

Carbonic, sulfurous and sulfuric 
form when fuel oil is 
burned. These are the most serious 
causes. Best way to fight them is to 
keep jacket cooling water high as 
possible. Also use lube oils with 
additives to fight your condition. 
High-sulfur diesel fuels will mean 
trouble in any type of 
engine, 

e What are some common faults 
to look for in defective fuel 
nozzles? 

Incorrect spring tension is the 


acids 


diesel 


commonest. Next is improper seat- 
ing of injector valve. Check for 
stuck-nozzle 
grooving along stems. 


valve stems and for 
erosion or 
Inspect orifice for defects. Often 
nozzle tips are clogged or carbon- 
ized. 

e What are the best safeguards 
against fuel-nozzle troubles? 

Most nozzle trouble comes from 
dirty fuel, not from breakage. You 
must use clean fuel. That means 
filtering or centrifuging. Next, use 
two- or-three stage filtering system 
between fuel-supply pump and in- 
jector pump. While engine is 
running, drain filters and strainers 


42 


of condensed water at regular 
periods. 

@ When bearings fail, should you 
replace one pair or complete set? 

It is usually best to replace the 
whole They are relatively 
cheap to replace compared to 
heavier engine parts that may fail 
if bearings are faulty. Always re- 
pair bearings immediately; if 
ignored too long, they can give 
serious trouble that may result in 


set. 


prolonged downtime. 

e Where do knocks occur in 
diesels and what are some causes? 

Knocks often develop in large 
valve gear, or 
cylinders. Bearing 
come from too much 
This from 
heating after bearing metal fails. 
Valve gear may knock because of 


inside 
knocks 


clearance. 


bearings, 
diesel 


may be wear or over- 


excessive rocker-arm roller clear- 
broken 
valve stems. 

Knock 
early 


ance, rollers, or sticking 


cylinder is from 
injections, 
spray-valve lift at low speeds, 
spray air too high, or 
from stuck piston rings. Another 
knock might be from water in 
cylinder if liner or head is cracked. 
Power, May, p116 


inside 


too excessive 


pressure 


Air-Freight Cost Cut 
By Lightweight Wood 


Tekwood, a new  wood-paper 
product, has been developed by U. 8. 
Plywood Corp. for shipping con- 
tainers. The lightness and strength 
of boxes made with Tekwood make 
them especially suited for use in 
air freight, where they are capable 
of eliminating half or more of the 
weight usually lost in packaging. 

Tekwood consists of a thin hard- 
wood bonded to kraft paper and 
mounted on a wood frame. Its 
strength-to-weight ratio is said to 
be higher than plywood of the same 
thickness; its weight is from one- 
half to one-fourth that of plywood 
commonly used in packaging. When 
used in place of lumber, it has cut 
weight by 80 to 90%. 

Tekwood is being tried also in die 
blankets for drop-hammer beds. It 
is said to enable more precise form- 
ing of sheet-metal parts at lower 
than the softer neoprene 
padding it replaces.—Aviation Wk, 
Mar 30, p69 


High-Speed Welding 


Manual Argonare welding process 
offers the advantages of a consum- 
able electrode and automatic regu- 
lation, coupled with an inert-gas- 
shielded arc. These result in high 
welding speed and ease of opera- 


cost 


tion. 

The process uses a high direct 
current (electrode positive) of 
50,000 amp. per sq. in. on a contin- 
uously fed bare wire electrode of 
small diameter. The high current 
gives fast deposition. Projection 
of metal makes the 
effect of gravity barely noticeable. 

Filler wire is fed 
through a which 
ries argon gas. Pressing the trig- 
ger of the gun switches current on 
and starts argon flowing. Striking 
are the feed. After 
the are is struck, it is governed 
automatically by the burn-off rate 
of the wire. 

Use is simple. The main differ- 
ence in technique from ordinary 
are welding is the necessity to 
move along the joint at a faster 
rate. The equipment is made by 
the British Oxygen Co., Ltd. 
Mach, Apr 25, p688 


across arc 


from a reel 


cable, also car- 


starts wire 
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Why Welded Ships Fail 


Weld failures in welded ships are 
caused, according to the U.S. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, by 
notch brittleness, particularly at 
low temperatures. A study of frac- 
tures in ships showed that the start- 
ing point of a fracture could be 
traced, invariably, to geometrical or 
metallurgical notches. 

Notches in ship construction can 
result from structural or design de- 
tails, fabrication processes, or weld- 
ing defects. For example, the source 
of a number of fractures was found 
to be a discontinuity in a longi- 
tudinal stiffener welded to the shell 
plate within a few inches of a trans- 
verse bulkhead. The stiffener was 
interrupted for a space of about 6 
in. and was attached to the bulk- 
head by gusset plates. This condi- 
tion constituted a structural] notch. 

Portable Clock Radio Uses Subminiatures Practical solution of the notch 

problem appears to be a combina- 

To reduce battery drain, Motorola, battery, or from 117 volts ac./de. tion of better design, care in fabri- 
Inc., has used subminiature tubes Magnet and associated components 
(arrows) in this new portable clock are within cone of loudspeaker, sav- 
radio. The unit operates from two ing still more space—Electronics, 
1}-volt A batteries and a 67}-volt Bo May, p8& sensitivity.—Weld Eng, May, p39 


cation and welding, and improve- 
ment of steel with respect to notch 





If you are 











MOVING 
_O® * OO 


Please notify us of your new address in ad- 
vance to insure uninterrupted service on your 
subscription to the MCGRAW-HILL DIGEST. : 
Use the convenient change of address form 

below and mail to: MONARCH makes the complete line 


MANAGER OF CIRCULATION of solid industrial tires 


McGRAW-HILL DIGEST 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y., U.S. A. 


My New Position... . 
New Company Name 


Our Main Business is - te 
oe MONARCH 
RUBBER COMPANY 








DON’T FORGET TO NOTIFY 
YOUR POSTMASTER, TOO! 


HA 








SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL SOLID TIRES AND MOLDED MECHANICAL RUBBER GOOOS 
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fingertips 


The safety of your workers and plant is our job at M.S.A. To do 
this job, we offer a complete selection of safety equipment for 
your every need. 

M.S.A. Skullgards, for example, provide head protection against 
bumps and falling objects. Respirators safeguard against harmful 
dusts, metal fumes, organic vapors, acid gases. Masks of all types 
are available for breathing protection in toxic or oxygen-deficient 
atmospheres. Edison Electric Cap Lamps supply the miner with 
brilliant, dependable light for greater safety underground. 

Explosive or poisonous gases often present production and 
safety problems. M.S.A. has a complete line of instruments that 
accurately determine the concentrations in the air and that auto- 
matically set off alarms before the danger limit is reached. 

These, and thousands of other M.S.A. products have brought 
greater safety, increased production to a wide variety of industries. 
We would welcome the opportunity to talk over your problems. 
We are at your service. Our job is to help you. 


Frat 


\ —SEND FOR IT TODAY! 


~~ 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Ltd., Glasgow, E-2, Scotland 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, South Africo 
Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the world 
Cable Address: “Minsaf” Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
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MANAGEMENT 





REPORT 


Is your accident rate high? If so, take a tip from 
}ethlehem Steel Co. In the last 12 years, Bethlehem 
plants have won 11 first safety awards in its divi- 
sion. In 1951, its accident frequency rate was 1.85 
injuries per million man-hours of work, compared 
to 4.5 for the steel industry as a whole and 9.06 for 
all U. S. industry. 

This fine record is no accident. It stems from (1) 
adoption of good housekeeping and safety as com- 
pany policy, (2) stress by management on orderli- 
ness and maintenance, (3) employee education 
aimed at encouraging good housekeeping, and 
(4) specifie routine aids planned for cleanliness, 
safety, and maintenance.—Iron Age, Apr 2, p96 


Three reports on U. 8. industries—pulp and paper; 
paint, varnish and printing inks; and plastics 
materials—have been published in France. Pates- 
Papiers is a 118-page report by a mission that 
visited the U. S. and studied the paper industry. 

Peintures Vernis et Encres d’Imprimerie is a 170- 
page report of a French mission composed of 
employers and workmen. It describes basic 
materials, manufacturing and __ inspection 
methods, laboratory research and safety mea- 
sures in U. 8S. paint factories. 

U. 8. techniques, organization, social and economic 
structure, and production in the U. S. plastics 
industries are treated in a 95-page report, Plastics 
Materials. All three reports are on sale at 
S. A. D. E. P., 11 rue du Fbg. St. Honore, Paris. 


Too much light in the plant without proper paint- 
ing can add to glare and eyestrain. One Ameri- 
can manufacturer found that out when he in- 
stalled a battery of fluorescent lighting fixtures 
and painted the walls a gay yellow. So he called 
in a color specialist to find the trouble. 

Painting the walls with a light reflectance of 75% 
caused bothersome light and dark contrasts with 
the dark machinery and floors with 2 to 5% 
reflectance. The solution: subdue the walls with 
light green for upper walls and medium green 
for lower walls, brighten the working areas of 
machines with a light buff color, paint rest of 
machines deep gray-green and the floors gray.-— 
Iron Age, May 7, p142 


The furor over three-dimensional movies in the 
U. S. is beginning to show signs of international 
complications. The U. 8S. Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers was warned by 
British motion-picture engineer Dr. Leslie Knopp 
that American motion picture producers stand 
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in danger of losing world markets for new large- 
sereen presentations. 

It seems most motion-picture houses throughout 
the world are physically unable to accomodate 
the large screens required. Dr. Knopp’s appeal 
was for an immediate aproach to the problems 
of international standards. As a start, question- 
naire’s will be circulated to movie houses in Eng- 
land, the Continent, and U. 8S. to find out just 
what size screens they can accommodate. 


New information service has been established by 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
Battelle, a noted research center, is adding the 
service to help industry tap published knowledge 
and save time and money in doing so. The insti- 
tute will cater to individual needs by preparing 
bibliographies and coding and classifying specific 
technical subjects.—Prod Eng, May, p225 

A new publication has the answer to end-use per- 
formance of rayon, acetate, and the newer “mira- 
ele” fabrics. It contains 51 end-use standards 
that set up minimum performance requirements. 

Standards will assure buyers at all levels of speci- 
fied quality, enabling them to assure the con 
suming public of what to expect from fabries 
regardless of what fibers they are made of. 
American Standards Association, 70 E. 45 Street, 
New York, N. Y. publishes the standards. They 
are called American Standard Minimum Require- 
ments for Rayon and Acetate Fabrics. 


What We Took In 


Ke yen. 
Twe ’ 
NATIONAL Gann “x 


The new look in annual reports was shown by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. to its employees. 
It was a neat little checkbook for each person 
on the payroll. The purpose 


to explain the 
The checks—all filled 
out—-show the usual annual report figures in a 
Factory, May, p84 


company’s record of 1952 


new perspective 





Bus Duct—Brochure B-4271Z-Int. 
gives complete information on bus 
ducts for trunk lines, outside use, and 
low-impedance duct for long feeder 
runs.—Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co., 40 Wall St., New York 5, 
Me Xs 

Glass—“Glass, its increasing import- 
ance in product design” describes the 
many advantages of glass in piping, 
heat exchangers, and other plant 
equipment.—Corning Glass Works, 
Export Dept., 119 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


General-purpose Presses—The many 
uses of general-purpose presses in 
plastics molding, laminating, metal 
forming, etc. are covered in Bulletin 
Sheet 370-D.—The Watson-Stillman 
Co., Div. H. K. Porter Co., Ine., 
Roselle, N. J. 


Grinding Mills—Data on complete in- 
stallations for any type of grinding is 
given in bulletin 07B6718A.—Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., General Machinery 
Div., Export Dept., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Industrial Scales—How to control 
costs by use of right scale at right 
place in receiving, processing, stock, 
and shipping is told in catalog M-10. 
Toledo Seale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio 


Cigarette Maker—Literature is avail- 
able on the AMF Standard cigarette- 
making machine, which produces at 
rate of 1,250 per minute.—American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 479 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Purchasing Control—“How To Find 
Purchasing Facts Faster with Kar- 
dex” tells how you can have a single 
source for all data.—Remington Rand, 
Inc., Int’] Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Oilifts—Catalog describes operation 
and uses of Oilift installations in 
factories, hospitals, warehouses, thea- 
ters, and night clubs.—Globe Hoist 
Co., 1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadel- 
phia 18, Pa. 


Thread Grinder—Bulletin 48824 illus- 
trates style 36 precision thread grinder 
and its extra equipment. Specifica- 
tions and floor plan are given.—Ex- 
Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd., De- 
troit 32, Mich. 


Farm Tractors—W-4 standard tractor 
is featured in catalog E-87-B. Included 
are specifications covering the W-4 
and other tractors. — International 
Harvester Co., Harvester Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Industrial Chain—Photographs of typ- 
ical applications of \-in.-pitch silent 
chain are given in book No. 2510. 
Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 


Infrared Heat Lamps—Bulletins de- 
scribe and picture many uses for in- 
frared heat lamps in the home and on 
the farm.—Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, 
ie + 

Industrial Sanitation—Equipment and 
methods for modern water purifica- 
tion, sewage treatment, and industrial- 
waste treatment are covered in bulle- 
tin 6042.—The Dorr Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 


Conveyors—Catalog 851 gives specifi- 
cations and selection table for spiral 
conveyors. Catalog 852 gives com- 
plete data on belt conveyors.—Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Microfilming—F orm MF-1005  de- 
scribes Burroughs microfilming proc- 
ess, using Bell & Howell equipment, 
for protecting vital business records. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
6071 Second St., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Magnetic Drum Separators—Perma- 
nent non-electric magnetic drum sep- 
arators for removing ferrous materials 
from chemicals, food, grain, plastics, 
minerals, rubber are described in bul- 
letin B-601.—Eriez International 
Corp., Erie 2, Pa. 


Seismograph Explosives—Booklet de- 
scribes explosives and allied equipment 
used for seismic exploration for oil.— 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington 99, 
Dela. 


Steam Specialties—Engineering data 
on steam traps, strainers, regulating 
valves, separators, and traps is given 
in catalog 68E.—Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., 1392-1394 West Third 
St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Chemicals—“Products and _ Services 
Manual” contains a listing and de- 
scription of the products and services 
offered to industry and agriculture.— 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Tool Steels—Technical Bulletin No. 2 
covers non-deforming tool steels for 
intricate cold work. No. 6 gives data 
on water-hardening tool steels for cold 
work.—Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, 
Canada 


Acetylene Generators—Bulletins in 
both English and Spanish give data 


on stationary and portable acetylene 
generators.—Sight Feed Generator 
Co., West Alexandria, Ohio 


Packaged Slasher Drive Bulletin 
GEA-5711 describes multi-motor pack- 
aged slasher drives for the textile in- 
dustry.—International General Elec- 
tric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Molding Machines—General catalog 
illustrates and gives data on versatile 
molding machines.—Tabor Mfg. Co., 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Insulation—Two catalogs cover com- 
plete line of industrial insulation and 
sundries. Materials 
below zero to 2800° F. 


"a 


insulation cover 
range from 300 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, | 


Germicide—Typical disinfectant form 
ulations of Santophen 1 germicide, 
effective against a wide variety of 
bacteria and fungi, are contained in 
bulletin.—Monsanto Chemical Co., 
1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Steel Tanks—Cataloe pictures many 
steel products from oil tanks and farm 
equipment to steel respirators. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., P. O. Box 
4048V, Kansas City, Mo. 


Can-making Machinery—Catalog 36-A 
illustrates and gives specifications on 
can- and container-making machines. 
—E. W. Bliss Co., 1375 Raff Road S. 
W., Canton, Ohio. 


Leather Products—Descriptions, char- 
acteristics, and installation data on 
leather belting and industrial leather 
products are given in form A-200. 
Alexander Brothers, 406 N. Third St., 
Philadelphia 23, Penna. 


Solderless Terminals—Catalog 30052R 
is indexed for quick reference to all 
A-MP solderless terminals and con- 
nectors by wire sizes.—Aircraft- 
Marine Products Inc., 2100 Paxton 
Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 





Please Write Directly .. . 


. . . to the manufacturers for 
the free literature announced on 
this page. Tell them definitely 
which catalog you want—specify 
the catalog number or its name 
when either one is given. And 
mention that you saw the offer 
in the McGraw-Hill Digest. 
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McGraw Hill Books 


industry 


for 


business 


and 


Start a Business Library Today! 


These books can help you cut maintenance costs, in- 
crease operating efficiency, and improve production. 


1, Cottle and Whitman—INVESTMENT TIMING: 


The Formula Plan Approach, 200 pages, 


\ critical analysis of formula plans, the most 
significant technique yet developed for coping 
with the cyclical hazards of equity investing. It 
provides a comprehensive understanding of 
formula plans, together with information which is 
vital to a decision about their use in an individual 
investment program. 


2, Davis and Foote—SURVEYING: Theory and 
Practice, 4/ed., 1021 pages, 1953... ... $8.65 
A thorough, modern revision of a ‘eading text 
and reference book. Elementary phases of the 
subject are covered in detail; advanced phases 
are covered sufficiently for the purposes of most 
curricula and for reference. 
3, Heck—FOREIGN COMMERCE, 512 pages. 
TE ob phe CN. doe oe cE ee ede $7.15 
(Analytical as well as functional, this text offers 
a synthesis of international economic principles 
and of the functioning of the foreign commerce 
industry 
4, Haines —AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF HEAT- 
ING AND AIR CONDITIONING, 354 popes. 
3: A0 
rhis book gives an elementary underst: Ay of 
the basic principles and problems of automatic 
control, of the construction of control devices. 
and of ways of combining control devices into 
control systems for domestic and commercial 
heating and air conditioning. 


5, Inderfurth — NYLON TECHNOLOGY, 335 
pages, 1953 7.15 
This practical book presents the methods em- 
ployed to process nylon in the various segments 
of the industry. It includes technical data, op 
erating approaches, and procedures useful in 

every area of the textile industry. 


6. Leonard—ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY, 611 pages, 1953 $6.65 

An outstanding .reatment in which compre- 

hensive notes are integrated with documents and 
readings. It gives an understanding of con 
temporary American foreign policy through 
study of its historical roots, how it is made and 


administered, and its basic substance. 


7, Pulp and Paper Manufacture—VOLUME 3: 
MANUFACTURE AND TESTING OF PAPER 
AND BOARD, 918 pages, 1953... .... . 811.75 

This treatment covers every aspect of modern 
paper making; construction, design, operating 
aids, improved drives, ventilation, machine op 
finishing, testing 


eration, coating, laminating. 


ind others are dealt with thoroughly 


8, Reed — ADJUSTMENT OF PROPERTY 
LOSSES, 2 ed., 654 pages, 1953... .. . 810.15 
The scope of this new book includes all property 

losses. It is a manual of the procedures neces 

sary to adjust any loss. One chapter is devoted 


entirely to principles. 


9, Duddy and Revzan—MARKETING: An Institu- 
tional Approach, 2 ed., 645 pages, 1953. . $6.00 
rhis thoroughly rewritten, simplified. and highly 

theoretical textbook aims to give the student a 
comprehensive knowledge of the meaning of 

marketing and of the organic way in which 

economic society is organized to carry on market 


ing transactions. 


10, Dean—FOREIGN POLICY WITHOUT FEAR. 
220 pages, 1953. $4.30 
This brilliant new hook is an assessment of the 
realities of world affairs and a penetrating 
demonstration of how they can be faced by con 
sistent, long-range policy on the part of the 

United States 


These books may be ordered by using the coupon below, accompanied by full remittance in U. S. dollars 
We will be glad to send you additional information on these and other McGraw-Hill books upon request 


clip here 

Book Department 
McGRAW-HILL DIGEST 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Please send me the books corresponding to the numbers 
circled opposite, via registered book post. 1! understand 
that the prices quoted include postage and registration. 


1 am enclosing U. S. $ 
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Address 
City 
Country 
To insure proper handling please type or print 





Here’s Another Magazine We Digest 


Bus and Truck News 


Leon F. Banigan 


Editor, Fleet Owner 
Bus Transportation 


Bus Transportation magazine has 
been the leading publication in the 
bus industry for 31 years, ever 
since its founding in 1922. 

During those 31 years it has 
recorded the remarkable growth of 
the network of “over-the-road” 
carriers known as the intercity bus 
industry, as well as the transition 
of the local transit industry from 
street car to motor and diesel bus 
operation. 

Bus Transportation is published 
monthly by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company for the management 
level in the bus industry. The edi- 


torial content of the magazine cov- 
ers all phases of management, oper- 
ating and maintenance problems. 

Fleet Owner, purchased by 
McGraw-Hill in September, 1949, is 
published every month for men 
who run truck fleets. The maga- 
zine’s 27,000 subscribers represent 
the top transportation management 
of private, common, and contract 
motor fleets who operate 10 or more 
trucks. 

Editorially, Fleet Owner covers 
all subjects in the truck field which 
show the reader how to “make a 
dollar or save a dollar’. Articles 
range from specific maintenance 
stories on how to accomplish a par- 
ticular repair or maintenance job, 
to broader management stories on 
the economic future of various 
phases of trucking. 

Sitting in the chief editor’s chair 
of both publications is Leon F. Ban- 
igan, with 30 years experience as an 
automative trade journal editor. 
Under his leadership, Bus Trans- 
portation and Fleet Owner staffs of 
highly competent editors keep 
abreast of the fast-moving develop- 
ments in the bus and truck industry. 

These editors, supplemented by 
a wide-roving group of field report- 
ers, continually ferret out for their 
readers the latest trends. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
General Machinery Div 18 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Tractor Div. 1 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO 4th Cover 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO 5 
CLEMSON BROS., INC 36 
DORR COMPANY 22 
DOW CHEMICAL INT’L LTD 2nd Cover 
EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 4! 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP 


HITACHI, LTD 





ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT CO 
LINK-BELT CO 

McGRAW-HILL DIGEST 
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UNDERWOOD CORP. 
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Publications Digested 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

American Machinist 

Aviation Week 

Bus Transportation 

Business Week 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Week 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods & Equipment 

Electrical Construction & Maintenance 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 

Engineering News-Record 

Factory AA . 4 M ind, 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Industrial Distribution 

Machinist (London Office) 

National Petroleum News 

Nucleonics 

Petroleum Processing 

Pharmacy International 

Power 

Product Engineering 

Textile World 

The American Automobile (Overseas 
Edition) 

The Welding Engineer 





Chilton Company, 
Chestnut and 56th St., Philadelphia 39, Pa, 
Automotive Industries 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Hardware Age 
The Iron Age 
The Optical Journal & Review of 
Optometry 


Dartnell Publications, inc., 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


American Business 


Fritz Publications, inc., 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Iii. 
The Poper Industry 


industrial Publications, Inc., 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Ceramic Industry 


Modern Packaging Corp., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Modern Packaging 


Modern Plastics, Inc., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Modern Plastics 


Petroleum Publishing Co., 
211 S. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. 
The Oil and Gas Journal 


a A 





Publishing Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 17, N.Y. 
American Builder 

Marine Engineering 

Railway Age 

Track and Structures 

locomotive and Cars 

Railway Signaling & Communications 


McGraw-Hill World News Bureaus: London, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Tokyo, Bombay, Melbourne, 
Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Stockholm, Manila, 
Madrid, Tel Aviv, Rome, Ottawa, Belgrade, 
Tehran, Helsinki, Athens, Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Wellington, and 30 other industrial cities, 
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SET UP YOUR LOW-VOLTAGE SWITCHGEAR 


from 10 bakie units f 


Remarkable flexibility is an outstanding ad- 
vantage of Westinghouse “‘U nitized” Low-Volt- 
age Switchgear. 

“Unitized” design lets you plan your own 
switchgear set-up from 10 basic units... equip- 
ment can be arranged to meet any requirements 


ComplI-tely metal-enclosed and self support- 
ing, ‘“Unitized” switchgear can be shipped as a 
single unit and put in service as soon as main 
cable and central connections have been made. 
The equipment is inherently dead-front 


modern in construction and appearance. All 


for generator, incoming-line and feeder control circuit breakers can be moved to test position 


up to 600 volts. or removed completely for maintenance 
Westinghouse low-voltage switchgear for in- 


“Unitized” design virtually eliminates special 
door or outdoor installations is designed for 


design and engineering costs. Yet it meets spe- 
cific application needs dictated by the number interrupting capacities from 15,000 amperes to 


and ratings of circuits and offers a wide selec- 100,000 amperes, in continuous ratings from 


tion of instruments, relays and circuit-breaker 15 to 6,000 amperes, for any ratings up to 


attachments 600 volts 


iia 


Slat 
~~ -—_ 














For installations like this, wri:e today to ad 


YOU CAN BE 
dress below for free booklet B-5 282 to deter- 


4 4 . ; mine your switchgear needs. Westinghouse 
= 2 engineers are also at your service 


stinghouse@ 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 





40 Wall Street, New York 5, U. S. A- 
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HRiutler... 
Cyanamid rubber chemicals and specialties help improve 
processing, quality and utility of rubber products 


AERO* ACRYLONITRILE 


for the production of nitrile-type synthetics, contrib- 


Cyanamid’s extensive range of chemicals and pig- 
ments for the rubber industry help processors 
make more durable, more attractive rubber 
products, 


ACCELERATORS 

Thiazole Ty pes M BT Mercaptobenzothiazole; 
MBT-X XX, specially refined—odorless; MBTS Ben- 
zothiazyldisulfide;: NOBS* No. 1 Accelerator. 
Guanidine Types—DPG Diphenylguanidine; DOTG 
Diorthotolylguanidine; Accelerator 49. 

ANTIOXIDANT 

Antioxidant 2246,* for white and light colored stocks, 
non-staining—non-discoloring. 

PEPTIZER 

PEPTON® 22 Plasticizer, non-staining catalytic plasti- 
cizer for natural rubber and GR-S compositions, to 
increase plasticity and improve processing. 

RETARDER 

Retarder PD—modified phthalic anhydride to reduce 
tendency of rubber to scorch during processing. 


STIFFENING AGENT —caLco® S. A. 





asic chemicals for industry 








uting resistance to greases, gasoline. light. heat. abrasion. 
SULFUR 
CYANAMID ZINC STEARATE 
DYES AND PIGMENTS 


UNITANE® ‘Titanium Dioxide, Anatase and 
Types, add brilliant whiteness, superior hiding power, 
durability. 


CALCO™ PIGMENTS 


rubber maker’s grade. 


dusting agent. 


tutile 











AMERICAN Canamid LOM PANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Representatives Throughout the World 











*Trade-mark 
Products are not offered in countries where adversely-controlled 
potent rights exist 





